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THE IRISH PEDLAR. 


PART II. 


_-_— 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Amonc a people so proverbially hospitable as the Irish, there is lit- 
tle fear that the friendly stranger will suffer want. He will be wel- 
comed by the peasant to partake of the simple fare at his humble 
board, and his thanks will be received more kindly than the offer of 
his money. Though John began his journey with scarcely any means 
of providing for his necessities, he suffered no inconvenience. - If 
hungry, he knocked at some lowly dwelling, and there was always a 
kind voice bidding him “come in;” and many a bright-eyed girl 
smiled, as she opened the door to which she had welcomed him. Af- 
ter he had eaten, he would sit down by their side, and helping them 
in their labors, tell them what he had seen and passed through. If 
the day was near its close, they always asked him to “ stay the 
night ;” and when he thanked them in the morning as he resumed his 
journey, they told him “to be sure and stop there again if he ever 
came that way.” 

A few weeks brought him to the sea-port he sought, and the memo- 
ry of the varied scenes through which he had passed since he left the 
banks of Lough Erne, was full of pleasure. The natural buoyancy of 
his spirit conspired together with the new feelings and hopes that 
were awaking from their slumbers, to bear him up and drive away all 
sorrow of absence from home. Besides, John could be happy alone. 
Most people depend altogether on others for their enjoyment, and look 
without themselves, instead of turning their eyes inward. He had 
sought but one resource without, and that was the wide panorama of 
Nature. The elements of beauty which he saw on the banks of 
Lough Erne, his mind separated and wove in new and varied combi- 
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nations, fashioning ideal pictures, over which he mused in absence. 
When a youth first leaves home, with all its kindred associations, 
breaking forth from its narrow circle, into the wide sphere of a new 
existence, his soul is responding to the novel influences around him. 
Home is ‘almost forgotten in present happiness ; but let sorrow touch 
one string of the heart, and how soon is mingled with the mournful 
tones the voice of home! How soon misery will strip from all things 
the garments of beauty with which fancy has clothed them, and leave 
them naked to the shrinking eye ; and then how bright will be the 
visions of home. Itisa trite observation that the hallowed associa- 
tions of home often exert a most salutary influence upon the wander- 
er from the path of virtue ; that he has often not only been deterred 
from the commission of crime, but even reclaimed, by the thoughts 
and recollections of childhood-innocence. Methinks if we look for- 
ward to heaven as vur last resting place, and the hope of reaching its 
shores be a support under the pressure of trouble, we should also look 
back upon home as the starting place on the pathway of eternity, the 
first step in endless existence ; shadowing forth in its virtuous imno- 
cence, the abiding inheritance of the soul—and then memory of the 
past, and faith in the future, might sustain us under all adverse influ- 
ences. It was something so with John. Though his home had not 
been sanctified by a mother’s love or a sister’s kindness, yet its memo- 
ry was as a staff to his footsteps. 

Two days had passed since John had arrived at the little seaport, 
toward which he had directed his course. It was a small dirty place, 
just such an abode as we should deem best adapted for the eternal 
prison house of the spirits of rum and tobacco, which articles seemed 
to be the staple commodity of the place. The inhabitants were a sin- 
gular medley of sailors, fishermen, and pedlars, who had returned 
from their inland excursions ; and were rest.ng themselves after their 
lucrative toil; spending their gains in debauchery ; meeting together 
to pass nights of revelry in their noisome cells, which resounded 
with the shouts of their bacchanalian orgies. John hurried away from 
the filthy streets with a feeling of disgust he had never before known, 
and he gladly accepted the invitation of an old woman, who lived on 
the outskirts of the town, to come and stay with her; and he felt him- 
self fully compensated for all the disagreeable things he had witness- 
ed, when he looked out, with unobstructed view, upon the far-stretch- 
ing ocean. His heart bounded within him, when as far as his eye 
could reach, were the same rolling waves; and every thing else was 
forgotten in the intensity of admiration. He sat for hours watching 
the fish boats and smaller vessels gliding lazily over the slumbering 
element, and the sea-gulls dipping their white wings as they skimmed 
along the surface. A new world had burst upon the visions of the 
boy, and he sat there till evening, longing to roam over the blue 
depths, which “ winged thought” had already traversed, and to reach 
where the far distant horizon seemed to rest its airy fabric upon the 
restless heaving expanse below. And as he looked upon the crim- 
son skirts that the fading sun-light had hung about the fleecy clouds, 
he thought they were blushing to see their own etherial beauties re- 
flected back from the boundless mirror below them. 
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The part of the coast upon which the village was built, was bold 
and rocky, with many inlets and little gulfs; and the hand of art had 
deepened the natural recesses in the side of the rocky declivity, into 
caves for the secure reception of stolen goods. It was a smuggling 
town. The precautions of government were at this time so wanting 
in energy and vigilance, that their prospects of unlawful gain were 
seldom disappointed. Even the few who were placed as guards 
along the shore, connived at the traffic. They were freely bribed ; 
and if a smuggling vessel was to be run in and disburthened, they 
were sure to be asleep, or absent, or deplorably ignorant of the whole 
matter, being gifted at times with strange obliquity of vision. The 
smugglers had become fearless from their continued success ; they 
had found gold a sure weapon in encountering the Custom House 
guards—surer even than steel; and their faithful “look-outs” warned 
them immediately from their stations of approaching danger ; so that 
matters on shore were arranged to their satisfaction. Their especial 
danger was on the water, from the revenue cutters; and often the 
smuggler spread his broad sheets of swelling canvass, and bowed his 
long, slender masts to the seaward breeze, as the revenue cutter came 
bounding along in his retreating track. They never ran their vessels 
in, except under the cover of night, and in the confidence of se- 
curity declared by the beacon-lights that were hoisted as signals 
on shore. 

A week had passed by. It was a warm spring afternoon, and John 
was taking his usual stroll along by the beach. He saw a distant 
sail distinctly relieved against the clear sky, growing more and more 
perceptible ; and as he looked upon the town, he knew by the bustle 
and business-like appearance of the usually inert mass, which now 
seemed to be awakened by some sudden impulse, that it was proba- 
bly the expected vessel, of which he had heard so much. The men were 
hastening with rapid steps along the streets, making preparation for 
the labors of the night ; and the old, fierce-looking women were hold- 
ing confidential councils on the corners, or roving about, peering at 
every thing with their cunning eyes, lending a hand at any emergen- 
cy, or authoritatively recommending some particular course of action. 
Even the children were busy, collecting ropes, harnessing horses be- 
fore their carts, and gathering utensils necessary for the occasion. 
All were in a hurry. ‘The finger of anxious thought seemed to have 
marked brows that never before shrank into the wrinkles of solici- 
tude, from its impress. A moonless night came on, lighted up only 
by the stars above, and the flash of the torch-light along the acclivi- 
ties of the beach, which seemed to the approaching smuggler like 
stars, telling him there was no cloud in the sky. 

Assured of safety, the vessel bore in fast to the shore. A short 
time, and she was securely fastened to the side of a rude wharf. 
Their greetings and strange salutations were briefly disposed of—no 
time was lost ; a nod of recognition, a shake of the hand, and an as- 
surance that all was safe, and they applied themselves heartily to the 
work. 

John was a silent spectator of the strange, busy scene. The dim 
and almost ghastly light of the torches, fell upon the coarse features 
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of the smugglers, as they hurried to and fro, and glittered on the sil- 
ver-plated pistol-butt, or the shining hilts of their daggers. Every 
kind of vehicle that the village could afiord, was in requisition, and 
put into efficient operation. ‘The ungreased joints of the ponderous 
cranes grated harshly as they were swung over the vessel below ; and 
many boats from the outside plied between the vessel and different 
points of the shore, carrying with them portions of the cargo. ‘They 
were well prepared, too, to make a desperate resistance against any 
assault ; for even if they were beaten back to their last refuge, they 
could have defended themselves effectually, by turning against their 
foes the two small guns of the vessel. 

Before the morning dawned, all was still and quiet. The vessel 
had been unladen—and, stripped of all certain proof that she was a 
smuggler, presented the appearance of a regular trader. She was 
small, but built with especial regard to speed, carrying two masts, 
with long, tapering spars, capable of sustaining a heavy press of sail. 
Their policy was to run small, fleet craft, make frequent trips, and 
bring costly wares. that could be stowed away in small compass. 
Their lading and unlading was then speedily and easily accomplished 
—and, in case of pressing pursuit, they could take refuge in some 
inlet, inaccessible except to the small boats of the government ves- 
sels. ‘Taey could also more safely linger about the coast, if danger 
was anticipated on shore. 

Some days were spent by the crew in feasting and drunken mirth, 
and the village was a scene of continued revelry. The permanent 
inhabitants distributed the cargo in secure places, exposed some por- 
tions for immediate sale, and furnished with chvice goods the regular 
inland traders and pedlars ; who, diverging from each other, traversed 
the interior, hawking their wares, and disposing of them at exorbi- 
tant profits. 

John spent most of his time at the wharf, examining the “ goodly 
vessel,” learning the uses of her different parts, and studying care- 
fully and minutely the beautifully symmetrical piece of workmanship 
which he had here seen for the first time. He soon became well 
known to the crew ; some of them were well pleased to have so atten- 
tive a listener, and told him, for hours together, strange stories of the 
sea—of their fierce encounters and wondrous escapes—and, withal, 
imposed upon his credulity by blending with their narrations many a 
wild supernatural tale of the ocean. One fine morning, about a week 
after their arrival, he came down as usualto the wharf. Some of the 
crew were lounging about the dock, laughing away the time, and 
cracking their jokes upon one another, while others were stretched 
out upon the deck, smoking their pipes in silence. 

“ Good morning, John,” exclaimed a tall, thin personage, leaning his 
sinewy, muscular frame over the side, as he saw him approaching— 
“a fine morning, this, and the Whitefeather should be playing with 
the waves to-day. ‘There’s nothing like a free sheet, and a snug little 
hulk on the blue water. Such a boy as you, John, ought not to be a 
lazy land-lubber.” 
non he took a long puff, by way of compensation, as he con- 
tinued— 
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“ How would you like a cruise with us, my boy? But here 
comes our captain.” 

The captain was not a young man with eagle eye, slender, graceful 
stature, and long flowing locks, whose glossy ringlets waved in the 
same wind that wafted his light bark over the waters ; not one who 
was as skilful with the eye in the courts of Venus, as with the sword 
in the martial halls of War. Not one that could dash the foremost in 
the melee, and figure in the mazes of the waltz. ‘The romancer has 
palliated the vices of the outlaw, by investing his character with ideal 
virtues. Harry Werder was not such as the novelist loves to paint. 
He was a stout, broad-shouldered man, with a face well browned by 
wind and sun. His small, merry eyes, were always rolling restless- 


ly, yet most good-humoredly, contrasting strangely with the stern-— 


ness of his features. He was dressed as a common sailor, distin- 
guished from his crew only by the simple white feather which he 
wore in his hat. He came sauntering along, with his hands in his 
pocket, his head enveloped in a cloud of smoke; which issued in 
quick successive puffs from the short pipe inserted between his com- 
pressed lips. Werder was akind, generous man, merry and jovial— 
although, when occasion demanded, most stern and decisive. No 
scruples of conscience ever troubled him; and he had rather indis- 
tinct, indefinite ideas, concerning rights of property and claims of go- 
vernment. His system of ethics was singularly convenient, beig 
always graduated according to circumstances. He was the son of 
respectable parents, but not fancying the restraints and the regular 
routine of acalmer life, he eagerly sought the reckless, roving exist- 
ence he now led. He began as adeck hand onthe Whitefeather, and 
had been promoted to its command on account of the promptitude he 
had ever manifested in cases of emergency, his undoubted bravery, 
which was rendered effectual by his great physical strength, and the 
happy faculty he possessed of turning every circumstance to some 
benefit. 

‘To-morrow will see the Whitefeather spreading her wings 
again, John,” said he; “ we call her Whitefeather because she sails 
like a swan!” 

“ Better call her Goose, Harry, since you are captain,” interrupt- 
ed the mate, at the same time very expeditiously removing his slen- 
der carcase out of the reach of a formidable-looking rope that the cap- 
tain was twirling in his hand. 

“ Come back, you poor anatomy! Your wit is as barren as your 
head—there is nothing in either,” rejoined Werder, immediately re- 
suming his conversation. ‘“ Well, John, as | was saying, we are off 
to-morrow. I like your looks. There is not a bird spryer of wing 
than the Whitefeather. Will you go, my boy? I would like to call 
you one of my crew.” But he stopped to read his answer in the scorn- 
ful countenance of the youth. “Come, don’t be so haughty; jovial 
times we have on the blue sea. Perhaps you would like to take some 
of our fancy goods, and go through the land selling silks, and win- 
ning maidens’ hearts! I can suit you with ’most any thing on the 
other side of the water.” 

“{ must do something, Captain Werder; and though I love the 
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sea, I frankly tell you I love not your crew. I think I should like to 
travel through the country ; at all events, it is my earnest desire to 
cross over to the English shore.” 

The next day saw the Whitefeather on her way. Her destination 
was not a point on the opposite coast, corresponding in situation to 
the one which they had left, but much farther down the English 
shore. It wassome distance up the Bristol channel, in a small bay ; 
and as access was here more hazardous, their approach was more 
careful and guarded. ‘They usually hovered about, acting so as to 
excite least suspicion, and keeping vigilant watch for the revenue 
cutters that plied through those seas. When the preconcerted signal 
was made, they chose a dark night, and dispatched business even 
more expeditiously than on the Irish side—presenting in the morn- 
ing, as before, the appearance of a trading vessel, exposing for 
sale upon her decks, and in small shops erected for the purpose, 
the wares and productions with which she professed to be freighted. 

The enthusiastic love that John had for the sea, was heightened by 
the scenes around him, so full of novelty and excitement. He never 
tired of studying all the various parts of the beautiful vessel, that 
bounded with such life-like elasticity before the gentlest breeze, and 
soon became a proficient in the practical navigation that Werder 
taught him. The youth had become endeared to the rough sailor, 
and he endeavored to set before him in the brightest colors, the hap- 
piness of the roving life they led; and John would have been caught 
by the kindness of Werder, and his natural love for the sea, but the 
same feeling that prevented him from remaining behind the counter 
of his father’s shop, came upon him here with additional power. [le 
was disgusted with the coarse, brutal beings composing the motley 
crew, that were congregated from the three contiguous nations, upon 
the decks of the Whitefeather. The beauties of Lough Erne had 
left their impress upon his spirit, and their silent influence was felt, 
when they were forgotten. In all the varied phenomena of the great 
school-house in which he had been nurtured, he had not seen or 
heard any thing so revolting; and the brutal jest and coarse ribaldry 
he heard, fell like demon voices upon his ear. He was not too proud 
to become one of the crew—neither did he dislike labor; but there 
was a moral purity, an elevation of sentiment and desire, that looked 
for its own image in the external world, and if disappointed, return- 
ed in upon itself with renewed desire to find its appropriate object, or 
determination to seek in the ideal world of its own fashioning, that 
which was denied without. He looked abroad upon the waters, and 
upon the noble vessel that bore him over them, and he longed to re- 
main ; but he looked upon the beings around him, and his determina- 
tion to seek the metropolis was confirmed. 

It was noon, and the wind was blowing freshly. The man at the 
helm, though carefully attending to his business, was eyeing, with 
evident dissatisfaction at his own absence, the curious group who 
were seated upon the deck, circling a huge platter, from which they 
helped themselves in common, while the Whitefeather rang with the 
shouts of their mirth and hilarity. John was sitting under the shade 
of a sail, reading an old book of ballads that he had picked up in the 
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cabin. As they were now drawing near their destination, it was a 
critical time with them; and as Werder came up from his dinner, he 
scanned the horizon with his keen eyes—and though there were ma- 
ny vessels within range of his vision, his eye rested uneasily upon 
a sail, that though still away in the distance, was gradually looming 
up into full and distinct view. 

“ Don’t like the looks of yonder craft, Tim,” said he, calling to his 
mate. “She seems to be looking after us. Here, you African! my 
glass!” exclaimed he, hastily. “ Hurry yourself, Ethiopia,”—and he 
aided the “innocent blackness” on his way, by a well-applied im- 
petus between the shoulders, which interfering somewhat with the 
proper adjustment of the centre of gravity, acted also very unhappily 


upon the natural serenity of this youthful specimen of embodied dark- 


ness, for he went muttering on his errand, “ Massa wery ’ficious, ta- 
kin’ sich liberties.” 

Werder looked long with solicitude upon the nearing sail—while 
his men crowded around him, each making some original hypothesis 
upon her appearance. He seemed, however, to have satisfied him- 
self as to the character of the vessel, for laying down the glass, he 
turned to his crew. 

“It’s the revenue bloodhound, boys! He runs freely, but I don’t 
think he’s on the track; and if he is not, it would be foolish to put 
him on the scent. The Whitefeather can show him more salt water 
than he ever saw ina day before, but then we shall not get in perhaps 
for a week. Shall we put on a long face, my boys, and leek honest, 
or shall we fling the salt foam in his dirty face?” 

A brief consultation ensued, and it was decided to disarm suspicion 
by an appearance of honesty. Tim Halony, the mate, took the helm, 
and guided her steadily on with apparently a steical indifference. 
The wind freshened, and as she labored under a press of eanvass, and 
also to make a show of unconcern, the higher sails were taken in— 
but Werder ordered those aloft to make fast in such a manner as to 
allow their being raised again at a moment’s warning. He anticipat- 
ed being hailed, and passed by, on rendering a satisfactory answer ; 
but if this should not be the case, there would be need of immediate 
action. He therefore, in a few words, communicated his plan, and al- 
lotted to each man his particular business, enjoining upon them the 
necessity of acting in unison, and obeying him implicitly. 

“Hilloa! Tim Halony! unscrew the sign of the Whitefeather, 
and put up ‘ Margaret of Dublin’—that ’Il poze him; and hark ye, my 
men !—look about as if you were a parcel of lazy pratie-diggers.” 

Werder watched carefully the movements of the cutter, which now 
came up fast with the still-increasing breeze. 

“ Ha! she is going past!” he whispered, exultingly. ‘ This hones- 
ty is a good cloak.” But even as he spoke, she tacked about and bore 
down upon the Whitefeather. Every muscle in the smuggler’s face 
was rigidly fixed,and he looked as unconcerned as if he were sailing 
under the king’s commission. Athwart the bows of his vessel came 
bounding the iron messenger, and the trumpet hailed. 

“ Margaret of Dublin, carrying produce to market,” was the singular 
answer of the smuggler. 
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“We'll send a boat on board ;” and from the side of the cutter was 
lowered a well-manned boat. A young officer directed her course, and 
the long oars bent like withes as they pulled toward the White- 
feather. 

“Keep perfectly still till I speak,” said Werder, “our calm- 
ness has almost done away all suspicion.” It was now quite 
rough, and the two vessels were rocking and pitching some ways 
apart, the stern of the Whitefeather, through the precaution of the 
helmsman, being toward the broadside of the cutter. When the boat 
had arrived midway, Werder gave the signal, “ Hoist away for your 
lives! be lively, my brave boys, and hoist away !” The slender masts 
bent under the additional load of canvass, and as the wind struck the 
sails that spread out their broad hands to receive it, she almost ca- 
reened upon her side, and the water came bubbling in upon her decks ; 
but there was a skilful hand at the helm, and she sprang from her rest, 
every spar straining, and every timber groaning under the sudden 
impulse. Before she got under way, however, the boat touched her 
hulk, and the officer leaped with a shout upon the deck of the smug: 
gler ; but ere he obtained a sure foothold he was hurled back into the 
water, and the pistol that he grasped, sent its ball whizzing among the 
rigging, and a sudden plunge of the smuggler vessel swamped the 
boat that was dashed against her side. As soon as the crew of the 
cutter recovered from their astonishment at the unexpected scene, 
they fired a hasty, but ineffectual discharge. They witnessed the 
disaster of their boat’s crew, and though burning for revenge, they 
could do nothing till they had endeavored to pick up their men, for 
the wind was still increasing, and it was already too rough to leave 
the second boat which they sent out, to take care of itself, while they 
gave chase. How bitterly they vowed revenge, and how scornfully 
laughed the exulting crew ofthe Whitefeather. Her long masts were 
fearfully bowed by the sails which crowded them to the top, and her 
sharp bows almost plunged beneath the wave they divided. Before 
the cutter renewed the pursuit, she had gone far beyond all danger, 
and as her speed was greater, she gained continually; so that when 
the sun went down, her enemy was just discernible in the far horizon. 
A dark night favored the smugglers, for they took a long circuit, and 
retracing their course passed the cutter in the darkness. “ Ha! John,” 
exclaimed Werder, “ there is the pleasure of a smuggler’s life. ‘They 
will never catch the Whitefeather, while Harry Werder stands on her 
deck.” 

“The cutter is bound on a goose chase,” interposed Tim Halony, 
in a nasal tone. 

“Out of my sight, Tim, or I'll give your brains to the fishes. It 
would be:a sin though, for the poor things would starve on such car- 
rion meat. We have shown them'the Whitefeather, at all events ; 
Margaret of Dublin has a fleet foot, and if the wind blows on for a few 


hours, to-morrow night we shall be unloading our cargo.” 
* 7 * * * * * * * . * 


“So you will not go with me, John! I am really sorry to lose 
you,” said old Werder, as he sat smoking his pipe in a rickety arm- 
chair, his legs stretched out upon a rusty fender that stood guardian 
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to the hearth fire, whose genial warmth was found necessary to coun- 
teract the dampness of the room, though it was without, a fair spring 
day. 

«No, Captain Werder,” answered he firmly, “I cannot do it, I a 
should be miserable with your crew, but I thank you much for your 
kindness ; when do you put out to sea again ?” 

“ Day after to-morrow. But you are not going to undertake to go 
through the land without money or a single friend! you cannot do 
here, as in Ireland! I would not have you go so, for I have taken a 
great fancy to you, John.” ‘* 

“T intend to start for London,” replied the enthusiastic boy, “I 
have heard that it is easy to live there, and I want to see the world 
in which I live. As for friends, an easy conscience is the best com-. 
panion.” 

“Well, if you will go, you shall at least take this ; take it, John, fon 
I have had such luck lately, that I can well spare it ;” and he flung a 
heavy purse of gold upon the table. The youth smiled scornfully, 
and turned silently away. “ What is the matter, John? I meant it os 
kindly.” 

“T know you did, Captain, but I cannot take money from any man, 
without giving back an equivalent. I am not proud, for I am willing 
to labor at most any thing.” 

“This way, John,” said Werder, and opening a door at the side of 
the room in which they had been sitting, he led him along through a 
long dark passage, that wound round the lower part of the house, ter- 
minating at the base of a flight of stone steps, up which they ascended 
into a small room, which appeared to be fitted up as a bathing room. L 
Werder opened, by a key that he carried with him, another low door, 
seemingly the entrance toa small closet, and displayed to the eyes of 
the astonished boy, a large apartment filled with every kind of fancy 
goods and costly silks. “I will fit you out with a light, but precious 
budget of goods, John; and, since you will not take any gift from me, 
you may buy them, and pay me when youreturn. The profits will be 
large, and it is a pleasant sort of a life.” 

In a few days the Whitefeather was again seeking her pathway on 
the waters, and John Williams, with his pack, and the staff which he 
cut from the banks of Lough Erne, had commenced life, a pedlar. 


To be continued. 



































THE SERENADE.-~—FROM THE GERMAN. 


What sweet sound my slumber breaks, No one comes, to play for thee, 
With its gentle power ! My poor, dying child ! 
Mother ! who such music makes, 
At this lonesome hour ? Not to earth, the strain belongs, 
Giving such delight ! 
Nought I hear, and nought I see, Angels call me with their songs ; 
Dreams have thee beguiled ; Mother dear, good night ! 
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202 Greek Iambic Version of Wolsey’s Soliloquy. 


GREEK IAMBIC VERSION OF WOLSEY’S SOLILOQUY. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KING HENRY VII1.—acT 3, SCENE 2. 


"QL yatpe viv péytora, cepvirns épdv, 
Xaip’ ws péyrora.*—Toios dvOparov vépos” 
Diet rétnra chipepov rijs édrridos, 

"Es avptov réOnret x’ évxdécav gopit, 
Huxviis tov0cadcav,— pena rpirn, 

[layvn xpvadns decvérovs éxépyerat, 

Kai b0ev,—das everris gore vnrios’ 

"H phy wemaivety éurperds evdogiav— 
Kya pifav abrod, xai 706’, ds éye, mervic. 
"Eya pev Gorep drpsynra radia 

Dicats xohvpPfcavra, rodda di) Gépn, 

'Y rep pérpov pov tir’ eréAuno’ deceddy 
Asins Oadaccav’ por 3’ vmeppayn rédos 
"Qyndpevov ppdvnpa, cai pe rrfjpova 
Tlove re yfpa 7’ dOdiws rerovpévov, 

‘D> xapp’ ddiixey dvdeats rocxvpiats, 


Déiperw "atorov dev dts AHOns BvOdv. 


“ Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
Such is the state of man—to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full sure 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls as Ido. I ventured forth 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
For many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and left me there, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me.” 





* Vide Soph. Philoc. 462. t ré0nde—perfect—is in bloom. 











German Literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


In our former papers, we have given a brief and imperfect sketch 
of the Heroic or Pagan age of German literature. To illustrate this 
period, we have observed the order of nature rather than of time ; and 
have accordingly given several specimens of Scandinavian poetry ; 
which, though they date no farther back than the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, give nevertheless a faithful picture of the German mind from 
the days of Tacitus to those of Theodoric the Goth. The correctness 
of this course will appear at once, if we remember that the roving 
warriors and pirates of Scandinavia, were not only German tribes, 
who were pressed northward by the influx of new invaders, but that 
for centuries after their brethren of the south came in contact with 
Christianity and civilization, they retained unchanged their primitive 
manners and religion. These early poems, although they form an 
appropriate and necessary introduction to the history of German let- 
ters, belong in truth to Germany, only in common with all those na- 
tions of the north of Europe, who have derived their being from the 
same great family stem. ‘They are the earliest monuments of the 
Gothic intellect—the first-fruits of that noble tree whose wide spread- 
ing branches now overshadow Germany, Britain, and America, and 
we may almost add, the world. Before leaving this heroic period, a 
few passing reflections may not be inappropriate. These ancient 
songs, and particularly those which constitute the Icelandic Eddas, 
take us back to those primeval times when the human race was yet in 
its infancy, and when “ the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech.” The same is true of the early literature of every other 
people with whose annals we are acquainted;—as we ascend the 
stream of time, nations now the most dissimilar, gradually lese their 
national peculiarities, until at length they seem brethren of the same 
families—dwellers in the same original homestead. ‘The members of 
the national family were then young, and time, climate, and modes of 
life, had not yet began the work of obliterating the family likeness. 
Thus the finger of Literature, as well as that of Histery, points back 
to a common cradle and parentage ; and affords no doubtful confirma- 
tion of the great truth that “ God has made of one blood all nations te 
dwell upon the face of the earth.” 

The resemblance between the ancient poetry of all nations appears 
in more points than one. It is all spontaneous; the warm out-gush- 
ing of the soul. Making poetry had not yet been reduced to an art, 
much less to a trade; it was the product of impulse, not the handi- 
work of reflection. It all had mythology for its first theme—it all 
seems to be the offspring of minds groping in darkness of which 
they are sensible. It is all grand, cloudy, awful, and obscure. Its 
images are those which first strike the mind of man in his earliest 
communing with the face of Nature. There was a sweet and child- 
like wonder; a freshness of feeling, a sweet simplicity, and a holy 
reverence awakened in the breasts of these primitive men, as they 
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looked upon the most obvious appearances and events in the external 
world. ‘Then, there was nothing common place ; nothing old. Then, 
the bright heavens above their heads, and the green ‘earth beneath 
their feet, all fresh as they were from the hand of God, awakened in 
their souls those irrepressible feelings which, like the birds of the 
forest, they poured forth in songs. ‘These artless effusions were very 
different in style and coloring, from the elaborate and sedentary pro- 
ductions of latter times. ‘They displayed no attempts at wit; no 
straining of nature ; no continuous chain of reasonings ; no repeti-~ 
tion of common place moralities ; no sickly sentimentality ;—they 
were the simple childhood lispings of the human race. A contem- 
plation of natural objects seems also to have soon begotten among all 
uncultivated nations a poetical Polytheism. The universe was soon 
peopled with living beings ; the sun, moon, and stars, were instinct 
with life aud intelligence ; and earth, air, and ocean, teemed with 
tiny, invisible spirits; with nymphs and naiads; with elves and fai- 
ries. ‘This seems to have been the state of all those tribes whose 
early history or poetry has reached our times. 

But, as we come down towards our own age, this common resem- 
blance gradually fades away. Climate, and different modes of life, 
soon form and develope principles and habits among one people which 
are unknown among another, and thus, after the lapse of time, creates 
all the widely-distinguishing features of national character. Thus, 
though in all nations, the source of poetry and its great general linea- 
ments were at first the same, yet by degrees, among different tribes, 
it exhibits distinct and peculiar characteristics, and becomes mild or 
impetuous, martial or tender, unpolished or refined, according to the 
circumstanées and institutions of the different nations of the world. 

The introduction of Christianity, and with it, the beginnings of a 
better civilization, commences the second period of German poetry. 
This we shall endeavor, in the present and the next numbers, to bring 
down to the revival of létters, and the reformation of Luther. Carlyle 
has well called this period, over which we propose to travel, a “ wel- 
tering chaos” of antique tradition ; it was in truth the Dark Ages. Of 
the existence of Christianity among the Germans, mention is made a8 
early as the third century; and it seems probable, that from a very 
early period it continued to make slow, but gradual progress among 
them. About the close of the fourth century, Uphilas, under the pa- 
tronage of the Emperor Valens, undertook the conversion of the Goths, 
and for the use of the churches which he founded among that people, 
he tratislated portions of the Bible into the Maeso-Gothic language. 
A small fragment of this version is yet preserved ; and, asthe Mae- 
so Goths ‘eventually ascended the Danube, and settled at Thurin- 
gen, it may be regarded as the oldest specimen of German litera- 
ture now eXtant. 

The western empire was first wholly conquered by Odoacer, 
King of the Heruli, who assumed the title of “ King of Italy,” and 
commenced the great interregnum of the wést. He was soon van- 
quished and expelled by Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, whose 
successors were conquered in their turn by Belisarius and Narses, 
the generals of Justitian, who thus united Italy to the eastern em- 
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pire. Soon after the expulsion of the Ostrogoths, the greater part 
of Italy was again seized by a Gothic people, who from the length 
of their beards were called Lombards, and among whom the next old- 
est monuments of German poetry are to be found. Of these, the most 
ancient remain, is the song of “Old Hildebrand,” copies of which 
‘exist in both verse and prose. ‘Taylor is inclined to place it as early 
as the sixth century, although the language in which it was origi- 
nally couched has evidently been changed from time to time by 
more modern hands. 


“OLD HILDEBRAND.” 


“T have heard say that Hildebrand and Amelung agreed to go on a 
warlike expedition. These kinsmen made ready their horses, pre-. 
pared their war-shirts, and girded on their chain-hilted swords. As 
they rode to the meeting of heroes, Hildebrand, Herbrand’s son, (he 
was one of the wise, and questioned in few words,) said to his 
companion, ‘ If thou wilt tell me who was thy father, and of what 
people thou art sprung, I will give thee three garments.’ ‘I am a 
child of the Huns,’ answered Amelung, ‘and our old people have told 
me that my father’s name was Hildebrand. In former times he came 
from the east, flying the enmity of Otto-asa, and put himself with 
Theodoric and his blades. He left behind in the Laat a bride, and a 


child, without inheritance; and went to the south with Theodoric, 
acquired domains, was his people’s father, and dear to brave men. 
I do not believe that he is living.’ ‘My worthy god Irmin, in heaven 
‘above,’ quoth Hildebrand, ‘ do not let me fight with so near a kins- 
man.’ Then he untwisted golden bracelets from his arm, and impe- 
rial rings which his king had given him, saying, ‘This I give thee, 


not without good will; 1 am thy father Hildebrand.’ Amelung an- 
swered, ‘ With willing soul be gifts taken tit for tat. Thou art not 
of his age. Craftily thou seekest to deceive me; but I will convict 
thee out of thine own mouth. Thou art so advanced in years, that 
thou must be older than he. And ship-wrecked men told me that he 
died by the Wendel-sea, in the west.’ Then Hildebrand answered, ‘I 
well see thou hast in thy breast no Lord God, and carest nought for 
his kingdom. Go, now, so God be willing,’ said Hildebrand. ‘1 
would we were parted. Sixty summers have I wandered out of my 
country, and sometimes I have joined archers; but in no borough 
did they ever fasten my legs; and now my nearest kinsman would 
aim his battle-axe at my neck, or I must bind hislegs. Yet you may 
now easily, if your valor is up, win the spoils of the dead from one 
you should venerate, if you have any sense of right. He would be a 
base Ostrogoth,’ continued Hildebrand, ‘who should refuse thee 
battle, seeing thou so greatly desirest it. Good commoners, be judges 
which it is who flinches in the field, and which it is who ought to 
have our two coats of mail.’ Then they let fly their aspen spears 
with such force that they stuck in the shields. Then they struck to- 
gether their stone axes, and uplifted hostilely their white shields, till 
their loins and bellies quivered. But the lady Utta rushed in between 
them. ‘I know,’ said she, ‘the cross of gold which I gave him for 
his shield; this is my Hildebrand. You, Amelung, sheath your 
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sword ;~—this is your father!’ Then she led both champions into 
her hall, and gave them meal and wine, and many embraces.” 


Many other ancient poems still exist, in which the favorite heroes 
of the Lombards make a conspicuous figure; and the existence of 
many others which have perished, may be inferred from subsequent 
productions, for which they furnished the materials. Such are the 
Helden Buck, and the Nibelungen Lied. In the Helden Buck, (book 
of heroes) the scene opens, and often returns to Lombardy; and its 
principal characters are Etzel, (Attila) Dietrich of Berne, (Theodoric) 
Kaizin Ottnit (Odoacer) together with Herebrand and Amelung the 
father and son of Hildebrand. The Helden Buck is a strange and 
incongruous mixture of the probable and the monstrously incredible ; 
of giants, fiery dragons, dwarfs and amazons, and veritable men and 
women. The chronologist is baffled at every step; personages are 
huddled together who lived ages apart; and heroes are represented 
as making crusades against the Mussulmen, who were in their graves 
long before Mahomet was in his cradle. Thus, in part first, Kaiser 
Ottnit and little King Elberich, a dwarf of most diminutive size, sail 
into Paynim-land; and there, meeting with a terrible Turk, whose city 
walls are ornamented with Christian heads, they attack him sword in 
hand, slay one hundred thousand infidels on the spot—and, what was 
best of all, carry off the king’s daughter, who is afterwards converted, 
and married+o the valiant Elberich. This fair proselyte is described 
as follows: 

She was fair of body, 

And in the waist slender ; 
Like the full moon, her 
Pretty eyes gave sheen— 
Her color, it was pure, 
Lovely as milk and blood— 
On her head the hair 

Was glossy, and also fine ; 
It shone as bright 

Even as the sun’s sheen, 
She let it flow down : 

The lovely maidling ! 

Out through her pure locks 
Shone her neck like snow— 
She wore a crown of jewels, 
It was of gold so red ; 
Herself had the maiden fair, 
Well adorned with roses. 
Elberich the very small 

Was ‘touched with the maiden’s sorrow. 


In part second, Wolfdietrich or Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who is 
there represented as the son of the emperor of Greece, slaughters 
sundry Lombardy dragons, and marries Kaiser Ottnit’s widow. This 
is probably a poetical version of the conquest of Italy by the Ostro- 
goths, and of the battle of Ravenna, A. D. 489, where Theodoric van- 
quished Odoacer and expelled the Heruli. 
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In part third, is described a rose-garden near Rheims, seven miles | 
in cireuit, and fenced around with only a silken thread; which was | 
planted by Chriemhild, who afterwards figures in the song of the 
Nibelungs, and guarded by her twelve invincible champions. To 4 
contend with these in arms she challenges Wolfdietrich and eleven 
other heroes of Lombardy ; and each of the victors is to have a gar- : 
land of roses, and a kiss from the fair Chriemhild. The followers of " 
Dietrich prove victorious, and one of them, a monk of Friar Tuck 

school, challenges and vanquishes no less than fifty-two giants at a 

kiss a head, in receiving which he almost flays the lady’s cheek with 

his wiry beard. 

The fourth part, which is but an inferior appendix to the others, 
gives a history of the little dwarf Saurin, whe, after divers marvellous. 
and daring feats, is vanquished by the heroes and becomes their buf- 
foon. 

From the Helden Buck we pass to the Nibelungen Lied, or the 
Lay of the Nibelungs. ‘The Nibelungs are said to have been an an- 
cient and powerful Burgundian tribe, who either took their name from 
Nibullunan, (intrepid) on account of their valor, or from Nebel-land, 
(the land of mist) the place of their abode or origin. This poem, says 
Carlyle, is “a firm and sunny island amid the weltering chaos of an- 
tique tradition ; it is the keystone of the whole arch of northern fic- 
tion ;—in fact, the German Iliad. The unknown singer of the Nibel- 
ungen,” he continues, “though no Shakspeare, must have had a deep 
poetic soul,wherein things discontinuous and inanimate shaped them- 
selves together into life, and the universe, with its wondrous purport, 
stood significantly imaged, overarching as with heavenly firmaments 
and eternal harmonies, the little scene where men strut and fret their 
hour. His poem, unlike so many old and new pretenders to that 
name, has a basis and organic structure, a beginning, middle and end ; 
there is one great principle and idea set forth in it, round which all its 

multiform parts combine in living union. It has been called an Epos, 
yet is in fact a tragedy consisting of thirty-nine adventures or acts.”* 
It commences thus :— 











We find in ancient story wonders many told, 
Of heroes in great glory, with spirit free and bold ; 

Of joyances and high tides, of weeping and of woe ; 
Of noble Recken striving, mote ye now, wonders now. 











A right noble maiden did grow in Burgundy, 
That in all lands of earth nought fairer mote there be ; 
Chriemhild of Worms she hight, she was a fairest wife ; 
For the which must warriors a many lose their life. 


The subject of the poem is the sad and tragical fate of the great 
tribe of the Nibelungs, which is caused by the unhappy loves of the 
two royal pairs. Gunther, king of Burgundy, being enamored of Brun- 
hildis a princess of Iceland, promises his sister Chriemhild to Lieg- 





* See Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. 2. 
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fried, son of King Sigismond, on cor '*t‘on of his procuring Brunhildis 
for him. The Icelandic princes.. veing somewhat of an amazon, 
Liegfried is obliged to woo her by main force ; for this purpose he 
puts on his magic cap, which not only renders him invisible, but also 
increases his strength twelve-fold, and then with the greatest difficulty 
he carries her to the palace of Gunther and claims the promised re- 
ward. Then follows a description of Chriemhild, of which Carlyle 
gives the following literal translation :—‘ Now issued forth the lovely 
one as the red morning doth from troubled clouds; much care fled 
away from him (Liegfried) who bore her in his heart, and long had 
done; he saw the lovely one stand in her beauty—there glanced 
from her garments full many precious stones, her rose-red color shone 
forth lovely ; try what he might, each man must confess that in this 
world he had not seen aught so fair. Like as the light moon stands 
before the stars, and its sheen so clear goes over the clouds, even so 
stood she now before many fair women.” Liegfried is of course ena- 
mored at once, and as a token of his love gives her the magic girdle 
and ring which he had taken from Brunhildis, and which had endowed 
her with all her power. This fatal gift was the beginning of all their 
misfortunes ; for, as soon as Brunhildis learns what he has done, she 
vows revenge, and in the end procures this murder. Chriemhild, to 
revenge his death, gives her hand to Etzel or Attila, King of the 
Huns, and involves him in a war with Gunther and the Nibelungs, 
which terminates in the utter slaughter and extermination of that un- 
happy tribe. It ends as follows :-— 


I cannot say you now what hath befallen since 
The women all were weeping, and the Ritters and the Prince, 
Also the noble squires, their dear friends lying dead ; 

Here hath the story ending ; this is the Nibelungen Lied. 


Every thing connected with this celebrated poem is shadowy and 
uncertain ; its author is unknown ; its actors glide before us like so 
many spectres, and the scene of their loves and battles is truly a land 
of clouds and darkness. Its grammatical construction is simple and 
highly finished ; the use of particles and the varying position of the 
adjective add much to the beauty and ease of its diction; and the slow 
and stately pronunciation of the old Frankish dialect in which it is 
written, abounding as it does in rich vowel sounds and accents, must 
have contributed not a little to heighten its general effect, If Etzel is 
indeed Attila the Hun, and if the poem is founded on an incident in 
his life, the scene of the Nibelungen Lied must be laid before the year 
440, when that great warrior died. But, as we said before, every 
thing is indistinct and vague ; so that it is impossible to fix, with cer- 
tainty, the precise period when the events here recorded really took 
place. It may indeed be questioned whether they ever took place at 
all, and whether the whole story be not a pure poetic fiction, of which 
the names only and a few hints were borrowed, from poems more an- 
cient still, now lost. In its present form it bears the marks of four 
distinct remodellings ; the last of which it probably underwent about 
the year twelve hundred. In 1757, Bodmer published an ancient 
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poetical manuscript under the title of Chriemhild’s revenge and la- 
ment. Fifteen years afterwards, G. H. Muller made a collection of 
old German poems of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
in which was included that published by Bodmer, with numerous ad- “ws 
ditions ; and then was first given to the world the Nibelungen Lied. "i 
This has been modernised by Von Der Hagen and others ; and since 
that time, no work of art has been made the subject of more contro- 
versy, or has given rise to greater difference of opinion among the 
critics. Some are unable to discover in its pages a single beauty or ee 
merit; others set no bounds to their admiration, and would rank it r 
with the Iliad and the Jerusalem. Impartial criticism will listen 

neither to its admirers nor detractors ; but while she admits it to have . 
many faults and imperfections, she will at the same time admit that it 

possesses many passages which for truth to nature, freshness and 
beauty, have seldom been surpassed, or even equalled. 



























TO . 





On seeing a friend weeping over the remains of a lady to whom he had been for years attached, but 
who afterwards became united to another. 


BY MRS. CORNELIA E. DA PONTE. 


Yes! moisten now with tears that face, 
More cold than winter snow ; 

Pour out near her unconscious form, 
Thy agony and woe. 

Not words, nor cries, nor mortal prayer, 

Can wake the spirit slumbering there. 


Yes, weep to see her coffin stand 
Upon that darkened bier :-— 
Those pale lips closed, the light all gone 
From eyes which were so dear. 
She cannot speak, she cannot see :— 
How deep is now thy misery ! 
How through those parted years thy soul 
Still kept its dream of youth ; 
And absence had not power to shake 
Thy constancy and truth! 
Then heed them not! Why shouldst thou care, 
That they must witness thy despair. 


Then speak! though vainly thou wilt breathe 
That unforgotten vow :— 
She listens not! It is no crime 
To kneel beside her now. 
Ono! The love, the thoughts of years, 
May now be teld, but told with tears. 


VOL. I.—NO. V. 3 


Pastoral Poetry. 


PASTORAL POETRY. 


THE pastoral is among the earliest forms of poetry. It was among 
rustics and shepherds that the Muse, like the Messiah, made her first 
appearance upon earth; and, doubtless, had there been historians of 
those early times, we should have heard of wild melodies filling the 
air, and of the winged forms of heavenly messengers attending her 
descent. For Music is the twin sister of Poetry; and in the rude 
ages of society, they were inseparable. Both, from their refining in- 
fluence upon the minds and morals of men, with no forced apotheosis, 
haye been assigned a place in the mythology of all nations. 

‘The origin of pRenY is necessarily involved in much obscurity. 
In the progress of society, the poet comes long before the historian, 
and many races of bards and minstrels must have passed away, their 
names perishing with their songs and melodies, before the appearance 
of those whose names are preserved on the page of histor . The first 
historian can only gather up the scanty and distorted traditions of the 
age immediately preceding his own, while oblivion must forever 
shroud allbeyond. It is not at all improbable then, that pastoral poetry 
flourished long before the time of the Sicilian shepherds ; the period 
assigned in history for its birth. On the plains of Shinar, and in the 
fertile regions of Western Asia, many races of herdsmen and shep- 
herds sung “their sweet bucolic strains,” long before Theocritus, 
with whom, and his cotemporaries, the pastoral attained its perfec- 
tion. The character of their country, their pursuits, and the age of 
society in which they lived, render this supposition highly probable. 
But to whatever period we assign the birth of poetry, all that is touch- 
ing and beautiful in it existed in the human heart, and in the unculti- 
vated loveliness of nature, long ere the plaintive numbers of the earli- 
est bards echoed amid the wild hills and pastoral vales of Greece. 

Though bucolic poetry belong not to the very earliest stages of so- 
ciety, it still pertains to a rude age; when men drew their subsis- 
tence not so much from the pursuits of agriculture, as from the pro- 
ducts of their flocks and herds. The shepherds were accustomed to 
while away the tedious hours of the watches with the rude music of 
their reeds ; or to meet beneath the wide spreading beech, and con- 
tend for superiority in song. The themes of their praises were the 
rustic maidens, of whom they were enamoured, their flocks and herds, 
and the scenes of rural life. In the pure pastoral, there is a simplici- 
ty and truth to nature rarely found in the more cultivated walks of 
poesy. The characters introduced to our notice, are the unlettered 
shepherds, who have derived their thoughts more from communion 
with nature, than with their fellow men. If there be wanting in their 
sentiments that modest self-estimate, that distrust of their own pow- 
ers, which contact with the world alone creates, they are also desti- 
tute of the artificial refinements and sentimental cants of modern po- 
etasters. 

But it is for its faithful descriptions of scenery, that we most ad- 
mire the pastoral, Nature is here reflected as in a spotless mirror. 
You seem gazing out upon her loveliest landscapes, basking in the 
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sunshine of eternal summer. You are led by the clear streams’ and 
the mossy banks, and so complete is the illusion that you almést 
catch the music of the gurgling waters. You are borne through pas- 
tures of fadeless verdure, where the flowers wither not, but ever fill 
the air with their fragrance. You wander in vales strown with flow- 
ers of a thousand hues. You hold companionship 


‘‘ With the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears.” 


You seek shelter from the noon-tide heat in refreshing groves, 
where the beach casts its broad shadow, and the aspen quivers in the 
breeze. You are lulled to repose by the gushing melodies of a thou- 
sand songsters, and dream of the shepherd’s elysium. 

But while the pastoral is thus faithful to nature, it is wanting in 
fire and sublimity. It required a later age of society, to give us the 
full splendors of the Epic, when quiet arcadian simplicity had given 
place to the stirring scenes of battle—to the war-horse, with “his 
neck clothed with thunder”—to the nodding- plumes and bristling 
steel of embattled hosts, where 





“ Arms on armor clashing, bray 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury, rage.” 


The themes of the one, are amid scenes of great beauty—the fresh 
blossoms of spring, the opening splendors of morning, or the fading 
glories of twilight. Those of the other, are amid storm and tempest, 
and the wild commotion of the elements. 

Rarely do we find more beautiful imagery, or a wider range of 
agreeable objects, than we meet with in the three pastoral writers of 
Greece. The opening Idyl of Theocritus is of this class : 


SHEPHERD. 


Sweet are the whispers of yon vocal pine, 
Whose boughs projecting, o’er the springs recline, 
Sweet is thy warbled reed’s melodious lay. 


GOATHERD. 


Sweeter thy song, O shepherd, than the rill. 
That rolls its music down the rocky hill. 


The description of the death of Adonis, in the first of Bion, is not 
less beautiful : 


I see the crimson flood fast trickling flow 

Down his white skin, that vies with winter’s snow ; 
I see the lustre of his eyes decay, 

And on his lips the roses fade away, 

Yet, who can Venus from those lips divide, 
Though their fond kisses with Adonis died? 

To Venus, sweet, e’en now his breath is fied, 

Yet all her kisses cannot warm the dead. 
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The influence of pastoral life, and these simple songs as they were 
originally sung among the cots of the shepherds, was most happy: 
They gave softness and beauty to the whole texture of the language 
which they spoke. The roots of the language of a shepherd people 
would probably have few harsh sounds originally. Every language 
contains many onomatopees, and the more ancient it is the more nu- 
merous are the words in which articulate sounds seek to imitate the 
inarticulate which they designate. fierce, unbridled passion, seeks 
to ¢xpréss itself in the harshest sounds ; to intimidate by its awful 
tones, as well as crush by blows. Milder sentiments, on the other 
hand, flow out in soft and winning accents. Of course, a pastoral 
people, knowing almost nothing of the wild pursuits of the chase, or 
the horrors of war, would have little occasion for the use of harsh 
sounds. For the same reason, few rough words would be likely to 
creep into their language, in the process of its cultivation. But what- 
ever the ruggedness of its original roots, the songs of its early bards 
and minstrels would soon remove it. When a language is submitted 
to the discipline of numbers, its roughness is fully perceived, and ef- 
forts are successfully made to break up its harsh sounds. When once 
an ear of euphony is created among the people, the process of im- 
provement will go on. The gutturals will begin to undergo a change, 
and pass into their smoother cognate sounds. Poetry, like the action 
of ocean upon the rocks and pebbles on the shore, will be continually 
wearing away the roughness of a language, and giving it polish and 
beauty. ‘To this cause may be owing the wide difference between 
the rough dialect of the north of Europe and the liquid flow of the 
languages of the south. The Teutonic and Sclavonic tribes knew lit- 
tle of the shepherd’s life. Their livelihood was drawn from the wilds 
of the forest, and from forays among their neighbors, while the peo- 
ple of ‘early Greece, Italy, and Sicily, were invited to the pastoral 
life by the serenity of their climate, and the fertility of their hills and 
valleys. ‘Thus, while the fury of the chase and the horrors of almost 
céaseless warfare inflamed and brutalized the minds of the northern 
tribes, and contributed harsh sounds to their language, the life of the 
southern shepherds glided away amid the plenty of his flocks and 
herds, and his language flowed smoothly in unison with his peaceful 
pursuits, his words falling, 


“‘ Like drops of honey from his lips distilling.” 


The pastoral, moreover, threw a charm about the shepherd’s cot, 
and the folds which were the scene of his nightly vigils. It made his 
home to him the loveliest spot on earth. Wherever he went, he still 
recurred with ecstacy to the music of his oaten pipe, and to the fond 
‘scenes with which it had ever been associated. However far he 
‘might wander, the babbling brooks of his native valleys, their shady 
banks, and the bright eyes that were there wont to cast their looks of 
‘affection on him, haunted his reveries and dreams. It laid hold of 
‘the strongest feelings of the human heart, and by deathless ties bound 
‘the shepherd to his native land. 

_ To wander amid the fairy scenes of pastoral song, always awakens 
‘the better feelings of our hearts. It rekindles the expiring flame of 
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youthful feeling, and we are happy again in the days of eur buoyancy 
and hope. Oh'ye who tread the toil-worn paths of life, lay not too 
heavy burdens upon the spirit! Turn aside occasionally from these 
earthly labors to commune with nature in her primitive loveliness ! 
Forget, at times, the crowded thoroughfares of the city, the vanities 
of fashion, and the anxieties of busiriess! In the quiet scenes of the 
pastoral muse, you shall find a retreat from care. It will elevate and 
ennoble the soul. For he who looks often upon the magnificence of 
this green earth, with its mountains and valleys, and perpetual rolling 
waters, replete with curious workmanship, cannot but raise his 
thoughts to the great Author ef all. He who dwells much amid these 
scenes, and feels the strange longings of soul that will arise after some- 
thing brighter and better beyend, cannot but dream of a land where 
the thousand forms of excellence and beauty, so faintly shadowed in 
earthly things, shall be revealed in unveiled glory and perfection. 


M. T. 


“PHERE IS A TIME.” 


There is a time when youthful hearts 
Break forth in harmless laughter, 

But ah! grief often with his frown 
Too soon comes hurrying after. 


There is a time when grief departs, 
And for a season dieth, 

When sunny flowers spring from the grave 
Where some loved bosom lieth. 


For Time himself makes us forget 
‘The woes that once could grieve us, 
And mellows down gray sadness’ fruits, 
Till in decay they leave us. 


There is a time when care and toil 
No more break o’er us wildly, 

And we are wrapt in memory’s garb, 
Mid hours, men say, spent idly. 


But yet such hours are full of life, 
Of busy thought and feeling, 

‘When recollections past spring up, 
In twilight o’er us stealing. 


Mh! these are holy times of joy, 
That cannot have an ending, 

E’en though in after life, our hearts 
With guilty deeds are rending. 


For then the troubled fancy wings 
Its way o’er many a billow, 

Of dark existence, till it rests 
Its brow on childhood's pillow. 


And theve may sleep unconscious e’en 
Of all the chains of sorrow, 
That with their weight too oft foretell 
The terrors of to-morrow. 
Cc. . A. B. 





Origin of the Drama. 
ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA. 


I. 


The origin of the Drama,.in common with that of all the imitative 
arts, must be sought in the constitution of the human mind. It has 
usually been regarded as resulting from that passion for imitation which 
is so strikingly characteristic of man, but it. may with greater pro- 
priety, be traced to that pleasurable excitement which the Drama, as 
an imitative art, is calculated to produce. The mind loves excite- 
ment. It delights in having the deeps of the soul broken up, and in 
being made to feel the swellings of its tides of various emotions—it 
thrills with pleasure, not only when it bounds with emotions of exu- 
berant joy, but also when it gushes in tenderness and pity or weeps 
in unaffected sorrow at the tragic tales of suffering and of wo. This 
love of excitement may be regarded as the chief cause in awakening 
the emotions of the soul which, in their turn, find their proper devel- 
opment in the imitative arts. The constitution of the soul is such, 
that its emotions, whenever and in whatever manner excited, seem to 
seek some visible expression, and the physical world, with which it 
is so intimately related, is strikingly adapted for such expression. The 
conceptions of form and of! feature, in the sculptor, cause the marble 
to start into life, and by the painter are imaged upon canvass in lines 
of surpassing beauty—the impressions of harmony flow from the mu- 
sician in a rich and varied stream, and blended by the poet with 
higher tides of emotion and loftier ‘bursts of feeling are poured forth 
in all the majesty of song 

The imitative arts, therefore, are the mere sensible images—the 
visible expressions of the internal emotions. ‘They are the pictures 
of the mind, exhibiting, in beautiful and just perspective, its lights and 
shades, and holding up to view, all colored with the hues of immor- 
tality, the glorious delineations of its stupendous powers. In espe- 
cial is this true with reference to poetry—that divine art whose pro- 
fessors in ancient times, and not without show of reason, were invested 
with the sacred garb and enjoyed the dignity of prophets. Poetry is 
pre-eminently the language of the soul. It is the visible sign of the 
viewless spirit. All that we feel or hope or dread—every passion, 
every feeling, every beating of the most hidden recesses of the heart 
of man, can here receive expression, and awake responsive chords in 
every human breast. It is susceptible of a two-fold expression. It 
can be imaged in the march and music of the vss (rhythmus) or in 
appropriate action—the action of those physica] organs with which 
the soul is furnished in its sensible intercourse with this lower world. 
The first of these modes of expression, as is readily seen, compre- 
hends the two great departments of Lyric and Epic poetry—the lat- 
ter that of dramatic poetry alone. Both are imitative arts, but of the 
two the Drama takes perhaps a deeper hold on the feelings. The 
reason is obvious. It is. the man himself, the subject of all those 
emotions which rise and swell within the breast, whom we see giving 
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them expression—and as the Promethean fire burns more brightly 
and the physical organization becomes more and more instinct witl 
spiritual life, we, possessing similar susceptibilities of emotion and o 
feeling, cannot fail to be excited. Our own eye will betray that ex 
citement while it gazes on the one shadowing out a kindred soul, ar 
now it melts in tenderness and love, and new kindles and flashes wit} 
wrath—our own countenance will brighten as it catches the reflectior 
of that which mirrors the light, whether that light be the sunshine o 
peace or the lightning that gleams from the storm of angry passions’ 

This community of feeling and of interest constitutes the charm o: 
dramatic representation and causes it to find an echo in every human 
breast ; and while that representation opens the hidden founts of emo- 
tion—the pleasurable excitement—the luxury of feeling derivable 
therefrom, is, we apprehend, sufficient cause for its origin. The de- 
velopments of the drama, the emotions of the soul first represented 
and the causes producing or modifying those emotions as exhibited 
in its history, belong, of course, to another portion of this inquiry. 


Li. 


The Drama, then, has its origin in the constitution of the human 
mind. It is the result of an original and excessive love of excitement 
gratified by giving expression in appropriate action to the emotions 
of the soul ; and is, therefore, a mere sensible image of spirit—one of 
those many forms assumed by the divinity within us in its intercourse 


with the physical world. 

This universatility of the dramatic feeling would naturally lead us 
to expect its early development as an art, and it is therefore interest- 
ing—intensely interesting, in that it aids us in our knowledge of man 
—to inquire what emotions of the soul were the first subjects of repre- 
sentation. Such an inquiry can be made, either by looking within 
ourselyes at the prominent sources of emotion existing there, or by 
direct appeal to the history of the Drama. To the former of these 
our attention will at present be directed. 

The propriety of thus appealing to ourselves in the prosecution of 
this inquiry, is apparent from that community of feeling and of inter- 
est, which is so prominent a characteristic of man. For although 
each of our spirits is a world within itself,—a world whose secrets 
viewed directly by no eye save that of its Creatgr, can be brought to 
mortal apprehension by physical agency only—yet the springs of ac- 
tion discoverable in one, are found on the closest observation existing 
in all spiritual intelligences, the result inevitably of a common obe- 
dience to the same great laws. Let the deeps of one soul be fathom- 
ed and then let its feelings, its emotions, its passions be faithfully 
imaged, and you have the likeness of every soul of our common hu- 
manity——let those laws, which sway the movements of any one spirit 
be accurately marked, and you have determined those which govern 
all—as the astronomer by attentively observing the phenomena oc- 
curring upon this little spot of earth deduces that stupendous chain of 
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dependencies on which hangs suspended the wondrous mechanism 
of the material universe. If then we look into ourselves, we look at 
man-——at man mirrored as accurately as though the beatings of the 
universal heart were bared for our inspection. And what are the 
prominent sources of emotion discoverable in each of us? No one 
can turn his thoughts inward to the contemplation of his own spirit 
without a distinct and palpable impression of his immortality. There 
is that about Spirit which at once forbids the thought of decay and of 
death. Its stupendous powers, its noble aspirations, its “ longings af- 
ter immortality,” link it so inseparably with a continued existence, 
that it is felt to be an outrage on our better feelings, to identify us 
in any degree with the beasts that perish. ‘There are also discover- 
able in this Spirit of ours, sympathies and feelings which unite us in- 
dissolubly to our kind and impose upon us, as parties to a great social 
compact, responsibilities whose binding force we cannot burst asun- 
der. And as we freely cherish the idea of individual immortality, so 
we are led as freely to attribute the same high destiny to all men— 
and to feel that thereby the claims of that relative morality which we 
ever freely acknowledge, assume an inconceivable importance. But 
if the impression of the continued existence of ourselves and of all 
men, be deeply implanted within us, and with that be associated the 
abiding conviction of weighty obligations, arising from obvious social 
relations, and of actual guilt in the failure to discharge those obliga- 
tions, how can we fail to recognize some great Author of our being 
—some master Mind who fashioned the mighty energies of each in- 
dependent spirit, and linked them all together by indissoluble ties— 
who impressed them all with the same great laws, and enstamped 
upon them the same original perceptions of right and of wrong—and 
who, in consequence of his supreme right to govern, takes cognizance 
of the actions of his rational creation. Such a recognition of a Su- 
preme Being, furnished in the workings of our own minds, is striking- 
ly strengthened when we look without us upon the material world— 
not that the argument thence deduced for the existence of such a being 
is stronger than that found within our own consciousness, but two 
sources of evidence taken united, preclude from the question the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, inasmuch as they afford absolute demonstration. 

These impressions stand out in strong relief; discoverable at the 
slightest glance to the world within, and are seen and felt to be of 
those great first truths, to which we assent more as original instincts 
than as founded upun any process of reasoning. The manner in 
which these impressions would become sources of emotion, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. What, for example, would be more likely to take 
a deeper hold on the feelings, or influence more strongly the life and 
conduct, than the firm conviction of an Almighty Being, to whom we 
are amenable, and by whom we will be judged, in strict accordance 
with the eternal principles of justice? And what intensity of emo- 
tion will not that conviction excite, when, with that consciousness 
of sin common to all men, we cannot hide from our view the visible 
manifestations of his awful majesty. The glare of his lightnings, the 
voice of his thunders, the onward sweep of his whirlwind and storm, 
could not fail to rouse intensely the soul of the man who, as a sinner, 
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feels that from the Eternal he can have nothing to hope, whilst at the 
same time he has every thing to fear. 

The emotions thus excited by what may be aptly termed Natural 
Religion, are the prominent emotions of the soul ; and as such, were 
most probably those which first received some visible expression. 
The probability is strengthened, if not reduced to certainty, by the 
imperfect notices we have of the early history of the Drama—to 
which, however, a reference here is not allowable. 


Ill. 


In attempting te ascertain what emotions of the soul were probably 
those which first received some visible expression, it was remarked, 
that the inquiry could be made, either by looking within ourselves, 
as representing essentially every soul of our common humanity, or 
by direct appeal to the early history of the Drama. The appeal to 
eurselves, leads to the idea that the religious emotions, as the most 
prominent, were probably first shadowed by action; and it now re- 
mains to inquire, whether the history of the Drama, as an art, re- 
duces this probability to any settled degree of certainty. 

The early history of the Drama is meagre and imperfect, and does 
not extend beyond one thousand years B. C., if indeed it reach thus 
far. We could not, in the nature of things, expect its development 
in a nation, until some progress had been made in civilization. The 
useful arts must ever precede the imitative. Man’s necessities would 
impel him to provide a covert from the storm, long before his taste 
would be refined sufficiently to give form to his conceptions of archi- 
tectural beauty, and the multitude of thoughts within him would fash- 
ion speech as a mode of interchanging sentiment with his kind, ere 
he made that mode the channel through which te pour the full tide 
of his swelling emotions. And although the dramatic art cannot date 
its origin from a period earlier than that named, yet this circumstance 
should not in the least diminish our confidence that human nature, in 
its religious dress, was the first subject of dramatic representation ; 
for, as we have had occasion already to remark, the soul of man is 
ever essentially the same. Nor could the progress of civilization, 
which of necessity preceded the development of the Drama, have 
changed in any marked degree, the character of its emotions. ‘The 
successive inventions of the arts constituted but.she various forms 
assumed by spirit in order to give a tangible exhibition of itself, and 
accordingly, each art would bear the impress of its great original 
powers ; blended it might be in variant propositions, but preserving 
ever the most admirable harmony, and exhibiting constantly the strong 
outlines of a common origin. — If, then, we appeal to any one or to 
all of the imitative arts preceding in development the Drama, it is 
with the confidence that they all embody the same emotions of the 
soul, and cannot in their history furnish leading indications which 
are not furnished by each, separate and distinct—as we identify with 
the sun the gray light that streams over the sky in early dawn, as rea. 
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dily as we do the full blaze of his meridian splendor. A slight refer- 
ence to two of these more early developed arts, will reflect some light 
on the history of the Drama, and will strengthen materially its au- 
thority. 

The earliest of the arts strictly imitative, has usually been thought 
to be, sculpture. The first attempts were undoubtedly rude and im- 
perfect. It was the first effort of spirit to give to itself visibility, and 
swayed by that deep sense of religion existing in man, and the 
source of his most prominent emotions, that effort was, as we 
should expect, in forming images of worship. And although not 
within the strict line of our present purpose, it is interesting to re- 
flect, that if to religion the origin of sculpture is traceable, it is no 
less true that the noblest monuments of that art in subsequent ages, 
resulted from the same source. The sculptured remains of Egypt, 
‘“‘the mother of science,” and the proudest exhibitions of Grecian and 
Roman skill, have alike the seal of Religion upon them. But if, now, 
we turn to the origin of Poetry, that fitting language of the soul, the 
same prominent emotions are seen to be literally wreaked upon ex- 
pression. Its first essay was a solemn hymn to tke gods, and for 
centuries it pursued the same high theme—exhibiting, as is worthy 
of remark, the elements of a truer faith, and of a purer morality, than 
when in after ages, both were debased by monstrous corruptions. 
And, in this connexion, it is particularly worth remembering, that all 
the poetry of Greece to the time cf Homer, is denominated sacred—a 
fact. which not only intimates clearly the character of that poetry, but 
demonstrates that the religious emotions were the sacred fountain 
from: which welled its refreshing stream. And thus, each art pre- 
ceeding the Drama, should we examine, would discover a common 
origin. And is it not so with the Drama? The probability that it is, 
from this slight reference, is very great—so great, indeed, that if the 
notices we have of its early history, did not, as they do most fully, es- 
tablish the fact, we should feel ourselves at liberty to question their 
accuracy. But the testimony of history is direct. Its sum is, that 
the Drama, at first, consisted of a chorus of actors, who, in honor of 
some god, usually Bacchus, represented with dancing, singing, and 
instrumental music, some story relating to the divinity worshipped. 
It was a sense of religion that originated it, and then moulded and 
fashioned it into form; and from this rude beginning, uprose in after 
ages, under the genius of the three great master spirits of the Grecian 
stage, a monument of mind destined to tower proudly and for ever 
above all the surges of Time’s fretful ocean. T. 1. 8. 













INVOCATION 





TO SLEEP. 
FROM THE PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES 


Hasten to us, gently breathing, 
Sleep who lull’st our deepest grieving ; 
Veil the light that hangs before us, 

Peaceful one who rulc‘’ o’er us. 





Woman—a Ballad. 


WOMAN.—A BALLAD. 


When man, from Eden’s blissful bowers, 
A guilty wand’rer trod, 

And thought on all his happy hours 
Of innocence with God— 


Then deeply did he mourn his pride, 
And fast his tears they ran ; 

He smote upon his breast, and sighed, 
‘Woe ’s me '—a sinful man ! 


‘O, blessed were the moments spent 
In thee, my early home! 

When, full of holy love, I bent 
Before my Father’s throne. 


‘ The little birds upon the spray, 
The flow’rs upon the green, 

And all things living, sooth to say, 
Did fair and friendly seem. 


‘ But, ah! I’ve sinn’d ! and now they wear 
A frown I dread to see— 

There’s but one face that now looks fair, 
But one, that smiles on mé.’ 


He spake, the father of our race— 
And tenderly he eyed 

A form, which might an.angel grace, 
That moved by his side. 


A sadness 0’er her down¢ast eye 
Its silken lashes flung ; 

Her snow-white bosom heav’'d a sigh, 
Her lily hands she wrung. 


Her long bright tresses veil’d her form, 
But ill conceal’d her fears— 
Yet, as arainbow ’mid the storm, 
A smile shone through her tears. 


‘ Despair thou not,’ she sweetly said, 
‘ Thou dost not friendless roam ; 
New joys shall fall upon thy head— 
We'll find another home.’ 


The tears, he wiped them from his eyes ; 
A happy man was he— oi 
A desert will be Paradise, 
If there I dwell with thee. 


And still within this vale of tears, 
To cheer lost man, is giv’n, 
To soothe his sorrows, quell his fears, 
This last best gift of Heav’n. 


And while his weary exile lasts, 
Fond woman still beguiles, 

And o’er his darkest moments, casts 
The sunlight ofher smiles. 
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STUDY OF THE HEAVENS. 


PART II. 









** Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the Smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

4 Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 

fy Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

4 But whilst this muddy vesture of decay, 

| Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

by _—— Mercuant or VENICE. 


A CULTIVATED taste for music, and a genuine love of harmony, are 

more nearly allied to the rational, than to the sensuous part of our na- 

: ture. They are founded on relations, proportions, and numbers, par- 
taking as well of intellectual as of sensible beauty, and thus minister- 
ing no less to the delight of the mind than to that of the ear. Or 
rather, it is through the ear that the soul is touched and awakened to 
a consciousness of its own alliance with the harmony of external 
sounds, as through the eye its innate ideas of beauty are united with 
those sensible forms, by which they are suggested and called into 
conscious existence. The intellectual perception of ratios constitutes 
not only a part, but the highest part of the pleasure furnished by mu- 
sic, whether regarded as simultaneous or successive harmony.* This 
intellectual perception does not the less really exist, as the reason 
and ground of the pleasute experienced, notwithstanding the soul 
may be utterly ignorant of that spiritual action which lies beneath the 
surface of ordinary consciousness. When either by introspection, or 
the external examination of those laws of numbers with which it is 
connected, this inner process becomes objective, we name it science. 
This, however, is not the reason, (we use the term not as synoni- 
mous with cause, but in its primitive philosophical sense, correspond- 
ing to the Latin ratio, and Greek \«yss,) this is not the reason, but the 
objective knowledge of the reason of that strange delight, so different 
from, and so much supérior to those enjoyments which are exclusive- 
ly pleasures of sense. ‘The latter terminate in the sensorium, and to 
them the maxim, de gustibus non est disputandum, has a true applica- 
tion. Not so with the former. No man has a right to be pleased 
with deformity, or to love what is discordant. There is here an in- 
tellectual or supersensual process, which clothes certain figures with 
beauty, and renders certain sounds musical, or something more than 
sounds. Music, without its rhythm, its melodious progressions, and 
harmony of parts—or reduced to an irregular succession of sonorous 
vibrations, would become a mere sensual delight, and would very 
soon produce satiety and disgust. It would be like the gaudy colors 































* We use this term in that ancient sense which belonged to it long before music 
in simultaneous parts was invented. It is applicable to the progression of suc- 
cessive sounds, as well as to those which are heard together. It was applied by 
the Greeks to any adaptation of parts composing a whole; not merely to tones, 
but to rhythm, metre, beauty of figure or motion, and even te the moral condition 
of the soul. 
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of a picture, thrown together without any regard to perspective, or a 
proper adjustment of light and shade ; failing even to regale the eye, 
because presenting no proportionate adaptation of parts for the gratifi- 
cation of the order-loving mind. On these accounts, among all which 
have been denominated, by way of distinction, the pleasures of sense, 
those of the eye and ear have ever justly held the highest rank. The 
latter, especially, seem closely allied not only to the intellectual, but 
to the moral or more spiritual faculties of the soul. They form a medi- 
um through which the Scriptures attempt to convey to us an idea of the 
joys of Heaven, or that exquisitely tuned concord of holy souls which 
constitutes the main elements in the happiness of the spiritual state. 

It is thus, that to the meditative and reflecting mind, the percep- 
tions of natural, of intellectual, and moral harmony, must appear close- 
ly united; and it would seem no extravagant effort of fancy, to asso- 
ciate them in the imagination with the audible symphonies and melo- 
dious progressions of musical sounds. 

Such may have been the train of thought which gave rise, in the 
mind of Pythagoras, to the sublime poetical theory of the Music of 
the Spheres. The Heavens presented themselves to his rich imagi- 
nation, under the idea of concentric musical orbs, not only exhibiting 
to the eye the perfection of beauty, but to the ear, which was morally 
and spiritually tuned to receive it, the most ravishing celestial harmo- 
ny. In this there was gomething more than fable, or a mere play- 
ful effort of fancy. 


“ What though ‘no real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found, 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine.” 


The sacred poetry of the Scriptures has employed and consecrated 
the same sublime thought, in those passages in which the heavenly 
hosts are called upon to hymna their Maker’s praise. “ The Heavens 
are telling the glory of God. Day unto day uttereth speech; night unto 
mght showeth knowledge. No speech, no voice of them is heard ; yet 
their line (or chord) hath gone out to the ends of the world. Prise the 
Lord from the Heavens ; praise him in the heights. Praise him ye sun 
and moon ; praise him all ye stars of light. Praise him ye Heavens of 
Heavens ; praise him all his hosts ; praise him in the high firmament of his 

wer.” 

Whether Pythagoras actually taught the doctrin@ of a literal music 
of the spheres, cannot well be ascertained. Such an opinion was un- 
questionably held by some of his more poetical followers, and by the 
concurrent voice of all antiquity, it has been attributed to the Great 
Master himself, although no fragments of his writings remain, by 
which the fact could be established. Our highest authority is Aristo- 
tle, who ascribes it to the Pythagorians as a sect, and who speaks 
of them as holding to a literal-music, in order perhaps, that he might 
more easily, as he imagined, demonstrate its absurdity. Why, how- 
ever, should we hesitate thus to regard it? The theory, even when 
viewed in this light, possesses the highest poetical sublimity, and who 








































































































































optics. Traces of it may also be found in the early Grecian poets. Thus Aeschylus 
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shall dare to say that it was altogether unphilosophical ? Modern 
science, it is true, has shown that the ratios of the planetary distan- 
ces do not correspond numerically to the divisions of a musical string, 
yet this harmony, whether we call it intellectual or sensible, may be 
supposed to depend upon other elements than those of distance. 
Mass, density, tension, and velocity, all enter into the constitution of 
musical sounds, and perhaps some Kepler may yet solve the mathe- 
matical theorem, by which the compound ratios of all their combina- 
tions may be assimilated to the harmonic ratios of the diatonic 
scale. 

The theory of a literal music of the spheres, which has been as- 
cribed to the Pythagoreans, was thus physically explained. The 
universe was supposed to be occupied with a material fluid or aether 
of the rarest kind, pervading every part and leaving no assignable 
portion of empty space: a doctrine which the discoveries of modern 
science are rapidly confirming, although the time has been, when 
every petty lecturer on mechanics felt himself valled upon to display 
his superior knowledge, by ridiculing the ancient dogma that nature 
abhorred a vacuum. As sightis now believed to be produced by the 
undulations of the pervading element falling upon the organ of vision,* 
so also was it regarded as the universal medium through which, to an 
auricular sensorium properly adapted to its impressions, might be con- 
veyed the sonorous vibrations of the coelestial harmony. The rapid 
motions of the Heavenly bodies through the etherial fluid were sup- 
posed to give rise to these vibrations, which communicated themselves 
in all directions, spreading in concentric circles from every point of 
the planetary orbits, and giving rise to combinations having a strict 
correspondence to the physical harmony of the causes by which they 
were produced. 

We have thus far nothing which the sceptic can pronounce absurd, 
or even improbable. It was one of the far-reaching conclusions of 
the early Grecian philosophers, that the smallest change of the small- 
est portion of matter in one part of the universe, produced some effect 
in every other ;—however far such an effect might be beneath the 
perception of the keenest sense, or the computation of the acutest intel- 
lect. With them this truth was based on the hypothesis of the uni- 
versal medium, whose slightest undulation never wholly spent itself, 
whilst aught remained to which it might be communicated. However 
wild this view may at first appear, the modern theory of gravitation 
has placed it beyond all question. It no longer rests alone on the doc- 
trine of a pervading fluid, although that was sufficient for its support. 
Let it be assumed as an axiom, that every atom attracts and is attract- 
ed by every other atom in the ifiverse ratio of the squares of their 
distances, and the conclusion follows as irresistibly as that of any 
mathematical demonstration. The slightest displacing of a particle, 





* The Pythagoreans seem to have held in some respects to the same theory of 
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changes in some degree, however small, the relations and gravitating 
influence of every other particle in the universe. Nothing remains 
precisely as before. The motion of a finger, the twinkling of an eye, 
even the flitting of the mote in the sun-beam, sets in operation a series 
of causes and effects, which has no limit except the bounds of God’s 
material kingdom. The undulation which causes the sensation of 
sight in the human eye as it gazes on the Heavens commenced its 
course in a world so remote, that the imagination utterly fails to form 
any conception of the distance. In every word we speak, in every 
breath we draw, in every sigh, however soft, a line of effects goes 
forth to the ends of the universe. Agitating first the grosser element 
in which we live, it impinges next upon the all-pervading aether, and 
from thence is wafted to other and far distant worlds. , 

Every motion in the material system comes thus to be regarded, as 
arising ultimately from the action of spirit. Every physical change 
when traced to its source, is the word or representative of some emo- 
tion of created souls, or some volition of the Eternal mind. 

Physical science, we have said, cannot show, that this is impossi- 
ble or even improbable. It may be affirmed, on the contrary, that it 
is a conclusion to which some of its own axioms inevitably lead. If 
then these positions are true with respect to the slightest and most 
irregular influences, still more do they hold good with reference tojthe 
more powerful effects produced by the rapid motions of the Heavenly 
bodies. The Pythagoreans were therefore not extravagant in sup- 
posing, that the universal pervading fluid was constantly undergoing 
successive series of agitations harmoniously corresponding to the 
harmonious action of the causes from whence they arose. If the lat- 
ter were under the control of laws and ratios akin to those which 
suggest the ideas of music in the soul, the effects must partake of the 
same influences, and excite in all rational subjects capable of receiv- 
ing them, corresponding emotions. We have then only to advance a 
step farther ;—we have only to conceive the possibility of an auricu- 
lar sensorium so refined and,so situated as to be capable of receiving 
the impressions conveyed by this etherial medium, and there bursts 
upon the imagination, a universe filled with a celestial harmony for 
the ear, as well as with visions of beauty, and grandeur for the eye 


“ But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 


This hindrance, however, may be removed. The soul is not always 
to be confined to so gross a vehicle. ‘There is a hatural body and 
there is a spiritual body.* There are bodies celestial, as well as 





* 1 Corinthians, 15: 44. Theterms capa rvevparcxiy are sometimes regarded 
by modern Commentators as signifying a disembodied spirit. Such, however, was 
not the interpretation of the Ancient Church, nor of the best theologians of later 
times. [lyevparcxdy here does not mean spiritual in the more usual acceptation of 
the term, but rather etherial ; something oe refined than air, or any material 
substance with which we are acquainted, yet still material. It is the same as the 
dtxiay dsdcow mentioned 2 Corinth. 5: 1. The doctrine that the soul is the result 
of material organization is one thing: the belief that it is ever attended ‘Sy a 
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bodies terrestial.” The inhabitants of the new Heavens and the new 
earth may be released from that state of seclusion, to which in their 
probationary existence an all wise Providence has confined them, 
whilst some are thrust down to the “blackness of darkness forever, 
others may shine as the brightness of the firmanent,” and be introduced 
to those new sensations, which in the present state would overwhelm 
the unprepared spirit. ‘The wonders of the future universe may here- 
after be learned, not merely by change of place, but by the immedi- 
ate exercise of sensitive powers alive to the perception of the most 
remote, as well as the nearest phenomena. The universal medium 
may furnish to beings thus highly gifted, the means of converse with 
the most distant portions of the Creator’s dominions. It may waft from 
planet to planet, and from star to star, sounds which the ears of mor- 
tal flesh are too gross to appreciate, and on its undulations may be 
conveyed with a speed outstripping that of light, visions of glery 
which mortal eyes are too dull to distinguish. 

It may be well to mention that the Pythagoreans had another 
method of explaining why with us this celestial music was not an ob- 
ject of sensation. All consciousness and all sensation were regarded 
as the result of change, either external or internal. A continuance 
in the same precise state was held to be productive of the loss of 
both. The most acute pain, and the most exquisite pleasure, ceased 
to be felt, when prolonged without any variation in kind or degree. 
There could be no objective consciousness except as a consciousness 
of change. Hence the music of the spheres, which burst in all its 
enrapturing power on the infant sensorium, became ir time by its un- 
varying continuance, as much unheard as the city’s constant hum to 
its ever busy inhabitants, or the noise of the cataract to one who had 


always lived in presence of its ceaseless fall ; 


“ Like those who dwell by mountain stream, and all the summer round 
Have music lingering in their ear till they forget the sound.” 


On this account, as they taught, the harmony which filled the hea. 
vens was unnoticed by those who were absorbed in the busy concerns 
of earth, until ascetic or mystic contemplation, even in this life, open- 
ed new avenues to the soul, or another state of being revived the 
celestial sounds by the newness and variety of its sensations. It is 
this view which Aristotle attempts to refute in his treatise De coelo, 
Lib. II. 6. It should be borne in mind, however, that he was the de- 
clared enemy of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, and in all 
his statements so perverts it as to furnish to himself the easiest grounds 
of refutation. We may not agree in all respects with the physics of 
the Platonic school, yet no reader can help feeling that it is immea- 
surably superior to that of the Stagyrite, not only in sublimity, but in 
its agreement with those views which modern science is progressive- 


ly developing. 





corporeal vehicle presents another and far different position. The dogma of a human 
disembodied spirit was unknown to the ancient world. It is not taught in the 
Platonic philosophy, nor in the writings of the first Christian fathers, and is more 
likely to be maintained in a sceptical than in a believing age. Hyper-spirituality is 
ever the parent of materialism. 
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We have, it is true, indulged in fancy, but who can undertake to 
assert, that there may not be something of literal truth in such con- 
ceptions? How small a distance does our boasted physical science 
yet reach, even in the world of present being, to say nothing of that 
which is yet to be revealed? What right have we, whilst confined 
in this dark cavern, which the C~ecian sage so admirably described, 
to limit all knowledge to the flitting shadows reflected upon its walls,* 
or to circumscribe the field of being by the narrow circle of present 
experience? Socrates in the Phaedon compares us in our present 
state, groveling upon the earth and surrounded by.a gross and cor- 
rupted atmosphere, to beings who may be supposed to pass their lives 
upon the bottom of the ocean, with only occasional glimpses of the 
scenes above the upper surface of its waters, through which the sun 
transmits a pale and gloomy light, and the stars send down confused 
gleams flickering and ill-defined. Imagine (says he,) the wonder and 
delight of such a being, when taken from the obstructing element 
and permitted to gaze upon the splendors of the world above. Such 
sensations might be supposed to occupy our souls, when wafted 
in spiritual bodies to the upper surface of the atmosphere, when it 
joins the uhiversal aether.{ Our former light would be regarded as 
darkness. A new heaven of glory would be spread above our heads. 
A new sun would dazzle us with a brightness before unconceivable. 
New stars with all the brilliant colors of the most precious gems 
would pour upon us their blazing lustre. New powers of vision, (if 
we may enlarge upon the sage’s idex,) would be called forth, as much 
beyond our keenest previous percepticns, as the noonday splendor 
exceeds the murky twilight. A new firmament would be disclosed, 
such as appeared to the rapt Ezekiel and to the Elders of Israel when 
they saw “a spangled work of sapphire stone as it were the very 
body of Heaven in its clearness."t New sounds would burst upon 
the ear, whose undulations from the beginning of time had played 
upon the upper surface of our denser element, but could never reach 
the senses of the beings confined beneath. ‘Then, might burst upon 





* Republic Lib. vii. 


+ Phaedon, Leip. page 184, &c. ag as if some one living upon the bottom of the 
deep, and beholding through the water the sun and the other stars, should think the 
upper surface of the seato be heaven ;—having never emerged from the water to 
the region above, and having no conception how much more rere and fair it was, 
than those places to which he had been accustomed. Ina similar manner do we, 
dwelling not upon the upper surface of our own world but within it, call the atmos- 
phere heaven, because the stars seem to have their course through jt. Could how- 
ever any one flying with wings ascend to the boundary of the air, and could he be 
endowed with a nature capable of enduring the sights which he should from thence 
behold, he would know that they constituted the true heaven, and the true light, 
and that that region to which he had mounted was the new and real earth. For the 
earth below would appear corrupt and marred, as the things in the sea are worn 
and disfigured by the brine. Its fairest parts would seem but sand and clay and 
pe pits. Its most precious stones would appear foul and dark compared with the 
rilliant va 


riety of colors he would behold in that region of the blessed. 


t Exodus 24:10. Ezekiel 1: 26. 
VOL. I1,—NO. V. 5 
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us a universe all music to the ear, as well as all beauty to the eve. 
Then, might be realized the conception of the most philosophical of 
poets, — 
“‘ By one pervading Spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As Sages taught, when faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old. 
The Heavens whose aspect makes our minds as still 
As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony.”* 


Shall our clogged senses, limited and restrained as they are in our 
present state, be the measure of what is possible or even probable in 
the physical universe, to say nothing of the intellectual. With as 
much reason might a race of blind men deny the existence of the 
heavenly bodies, as we refuse to admit that a refining of our gross 
corporeal senses, and the removal of present obstructions, might 
reveal to us a universe of wonders of which we have now no con- 
ception: might indeed enable us to hear the music of the spheres, 
and to gaze in rapt wonder upon the scenes of other and far distant 
worlds. Much more may these thoughts be indulged, in reference 
to that period, when for all who are found prepared for so glorious an 
exaltation, this “corruption shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality ;” when “ the things that can be shaken shall 
be removed,” that those things which remain may be established 
forever.t 

The vivid action of the imagination has generally been regarded 
as hostile to the calm exercise of the reason. These two faculties of 
the soul are indeed often opposed, and the sober caution of the one is 
often called upon to check the extravagant ravings of the other. In 
the contemplation of the Heavens, however, they unite in the closest 
harmony. Reason instead of checking the imagination, bids it go 
on and take its widest flight ; and whilst it assumes not to answer 
for the particular correctness of all the splendid scenes which it 
portrays, it nevertheless solemnly pronounces, that they are very far 
from reaching the sublimity of the truth. It commands it to task its 
powers to the utmost, to wing its way from world to world, and from 
system to system, and then to admit, ghat its highest and boldest 
imaginings have fallen infinitely below the reality of being. 

The proper contemplation of the heavens silences all scepticism. 
The conviction comes to the mind with a power | which cannot be re- 
sisted, that the “things which are now unseen,” are far more, infi- 
nitely more, than the things which are seen. It tells us that beyond 





* Wordsworth. The student who wishes to examine the opinions of the ancients 
on the doctrine of the music of the spheres, may consult Aristotle De Coelo 2¥9. 
Cicero de natura Deorum III. 11. Cicero in Somn. Seip. Plato. Repub. pa. 268. 


4 Leip. Plato. Cratylus 405. Pliny Nat. Hist. II. 22. Ptolemy. Harmonic. 
= 5 


+ Hebrews 12: 27. 
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our narrow earth, and over the surface of the distant bodies, so thick- 
ly spread amid the universe of God, and whose light just reaching our 
eyes, barely reveals to us their existence, there must be worlds of 
wonders, natural, spiritual, and intellectual ;—varieties of existence, 
thrones, dominions, principalities and powers ;—orders of being that 
“ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” How exceedingly small appears the low 
scepticism of Hume in connection with those thoughts, which the as- 
pect of the heavens forces upon the meditative mind. How utterly 
contemptible is that philosophy which would confine all belief within 
the limits of human experience, and which allows not range sufficient 
to include the facts that are eontained even by those narrow bounda- 
ries. Can we look upon the hosts above, and find our faith too weak 
to believe in miracles? What are all the physical miracles recorded 
in the history of earth—its creation, its deluge, and even its destined 
final conflagration and renovation—to the miracles of the skies; to 
those stupendous prodigies, which we are compelled to believe are con- 
stantly taking place in that immense field of life and motion that lies be- 
yond us? What revolutions may be truly imagined in their natural and 
moral history—what manifestations of the attributes of God—what 
scenes of happiness, and perhaps unutterable woe; for there may be 
other worlds like ours, and other beings like. ourselves, physically ex- 
cluded from communion with the sons of light, because their moral tones 
make discord with the choral harmony. There may be other wandering 
stars redeemed by Him who is the “reconciling mediator, not only of 
things on the earth, but also of things inthe heavens.”"* There may be 
other planets destined to be purified and renewed by fire. From our 
own far distant place of observation, has repeatedly been witnessed 
what may have seemed to the eye only the extinction of a brilliant 
spark in the firmament, but which must have been in reality the ex- 
piring of a world with al] the circumstances of distressing anguish, 
horror, and alarm, which the most vivid imagination could conceive 
as the concomitants of such an event. In many instances, stars 
which once brilliantly sparkled on night’s sable mantle, have disap- 
peared and left their place invisible in the heavens. Such facts the 
observation of astronomy force upon our belief. How solemn a com- 
mentary do they furnish to the scriptural predictions as to the final 
catastrophe and renovation of our earth! How strikingly by them 
are we admonished of the words of the apostle—* There shall come in 
the last days scoffers walking after their own lusts, ang saying, where is 
the promise of his coming ! ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation. For this they wel- 
lingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the heavens were of old; 

but the hoavesié't and the earth which now are, by the same word are kept in 
store, reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment and perdition of un- 





* Ta éy réts oipavots Colossians, i. 20. 


+ By the heavens, here, as in many other parts ofthe Bible, are only meant those 
heavens which pertain to the earth—the atmosphere, the clouds, and the apparent 
firmament. - 
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godly men. For the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night, in 
which the skies shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned. Nevertheless we according to his promise look for NEW HEAVENS 
and a New EARTH, wherein dwelleth RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 2 Pet. iii. 3. 

_ In the contemplation of the heavens, we tepeat it, there is no place 
for scepticism. Thé emotions which should fill the soul are utterly 
opposed to its withering and contracting spirit. With God all things 
are possible. In his widé universe all things are probable. Nothing 
can be imagined too great or wonderful. No anticipation we can 
form, as to the future destiny of the immortal spirits for whom these 
worlds were made, whether for happiness dr woe, can be too vast, or 
otherwise than far short of the tremendous scenes that may hereafter 
be realized. Instead of suffering our views of the immensity of crea- 
tion to overwhelm us with a sense of our insignificance, we should 
rather be impressed with the consideration of the solemn interest at- 
tached to our position as immortal portions of God’s boundless king- 
dom—as subjects of a moral law which extends to its utmost limits, 
including the lowest as well as the highest species of intelligent mo- 
ral agents. Here reason must not permit imagination or feeling to 
invade its own rightful province. However overwhelming may be 
the view of the vast extent of the universe, reason proclaims that the 
Divine care of each part, and the responsibility of each part are not 
diminished by it. The solemn obligation remains the same as it 
would have been, had our world been the only world—the same as it 
would have been had one single individual of it existed alone with 
God, the sole product of his creating power, the sole subject of his 
everlasting government. ‘The same tremendous penalty must have 
been affixed to the violation of the law; the same costly ransom 
would have been necessary for the redemption of the fallen soul. 
“ Heaven and earth,” (says Christ) “ may pass away, but not one jot ot 
tittle of the law shall ever fail.” 





NIGHT. 


Night now sits down before her silent loom, 
And flies her shuttle with its thread of gloom, 
Slowly o’er day-light she begins to weave 

The web, the sombre colored web of eve, 

Yet faster now her darkening arms she flings, 
And o’er the heaven her shadowy curtain brings ; 
Still here and there she strings her twining thread, 
With spangles glittering through their airy bed. 

So ‘seemeth life, one gloomy veil o’erdrawn ; 

No sun to cheer, no ever-welcome dawn ; 

The eye looks forth—one darkling prospect Views, 
That dims existence with its saddening hues, 

Yet as it roams, finds spots of light to cheer, 

And bless the hearts still left to wander here, 
Until life’s bound—the far horizon ’s past, 

And find Hope’s sun in happiness at last. 
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TAYLOR’S PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE.* 


Tuere has been for many years a growing conviction among the 
ablest metaphysicians, that mental philosophy, however true, is in- 
complete, and comparatively barren, whilst unconnected with physi- 
ology. The manner in which the author of the physical theory of 
another life has put in requisition his respectable attainments in va- 
rious works, is calculated to illustrate the connection between the 
physical, physiological and mental sciences. He has extended his 
researches even to the future state, and shown that to it also belongs 
some kind of coporeity. If this be so, the study of unmixed mental 
philosophy may not even then begin, nor that of philosophy end with 
the commencement of another life—a life connected not only with a 
spirit, but with a spiritual body. Although disposed to adopt this 
grand doctrine of this author, we shall offer reasons for dissenting 
from some of his physielogical opinions, especially those in regard to 
that which, whilst it recognizes the brain as the more especial organ 
of the intellectual and moral powers, distribute the motive powers to 
the mind through the entire human body. 

He admits “that muscular contraction requires a certain galvanic 
influence, of which influence the brain appears to be the secreting 
viscus and the nerves the channe! ;” and that “the hand cannot fol- 
low the mind unless constantly (continually ?) supplied with blood 
by the heart, and with galvanic excitement by the brain.” But he 
contends that “it is not the brain that moves the hand in any other 
sense than that in which it may be said that the heart does,” but that 
“it is the mind present in the hand and arm that is the actual power. 

The reader will recollect that this is not a question which has the 
slightest bearing on materialism. Assuming the truth of the immateri- 
ality of the soul—a doctrine which few will be disposed to deny, 
matter is that which is cognizable by some of our senses. The very 
definition of it, therefore, excludes mind, which can neither be seen, 
heard, smelled, tasted, or felt, and which thus essentially differs from 
all which, with our present senses, we must call matter, as imponder- 
able as ponderable. It would be a waste of words, or at least an idle 
display of them, to attempt the proof of a proposition so evident. 
Electricity is totally different from the soul. We admit with the au- 
thor that the immaterial mind acting in the brain, and through its in- 
strumentality, generates electricity and transmits it through the nerves 
to the arm. The only question at issue is, whether this electricity 
when once transmitted, is not capable of moving the arm without the 
actual simultaneous presence of the mind in the arm. 

It appears hardly possible that this ingenious author would have 
adopted the views before stated, had he been acquainted with three 
classes of facts, viz. the distribution of nervous filaments in a muscle, 





* Puysicat Tueory or ANotuEer Lire. By the Author of “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm.” Third edition. New York. D. Aprteton anp Co. 1836. 
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the microscopic phenomena of muscular contraction, and the laws of 
mutual action of parallel electrical currents. The only doubtful point 
in the physical theory of the intimate nature of muscular action, is 
that which the author admits. ‘The author is disposed to admit that 
the brain is a kind of galvanic battery, for generating electricity, and 
that in this consists its grand agency in muscular action. Now this, 
though highly probable, is the only point in relation to which the 
cautious physiologist entertains a doubt. Grant him but this one 
fact, and he can give a consistent, we had almost said, a complete 
physical theory of muscular action. It is, however, by no means a 
theory which dispenses with the agency of mind. Yet it is the agen- 
cy of the mind on the brain, in occasioning the evolution of electricity, 
and not the direct mechanical agency of the mind on the arm or its 
muscles. It is unphilosophical to admit more causes than are neces- 
sary for the explanation of the phenomena—unphilosophical to sup- 
pose two distinct agencies of the mind in a case where one is ade- 
quate to the effect, and more especially when this one be necessarily 
followed by the observed results. Now, with these acknowledged 
principles of logic, let us by successive steps, endeavor to trace back 
the voluntary motions of a limb to their source, and to ascettain whe+ 
ther they in the slightest degree tend to countenance the notion that 
the mind resides in the limb, or even descends from its throne in the 
brain, in order to be personally present, not only to superintend, but 
mechanically perform every petty office in the animal economy. 
First. The muscles are actually attached to the bones in such a man 
ner as to prostrate the voluntary motions, provided the muscles con+ 
tract in length. Second. During the motions of a limb, we can per 
ceive the contractions of those muscles necessary to produce the ob« 
served motion. Third. With a microscope, the muscles may be seett 
to consist of fibres, which, during the action and shortening of the 
muscles, are flexed at certain points, so as to present a zigzag ap- 
pearance. Fourth. ‘This observed flexure, is found by mathematical 
calculation, to be exactly sufficient to account for the shortening of 
the muscle ; so that it only remains to explain the cause of the flex 
ure. Fifth. With the microscope, parallel nervous filaments are ak 
ways seen to meet the muscular fibre at right angles, and to be at- 
tached to it exactly at the points of flexure ; so that any cause which 
will produce an approximation of the nervous filaments, is sufficient 
to produce the contraction of the muscle. It remains to assign such 
acause. Sixth. The nerves are good conductors of electricity ; and 
Seventh. Two parallel currents of electticity always attract each other 
—and if two parallel nerves, even out of the body, have a current of 
galvanic electricity transmitted along them in the same direction, 
they will approach each other. Now, if the brain can be proved to 
secrete or evolve electricity, or some analogous nervous fluid which 
obeys the above law, muscular action is completely explained. That 
the nervous influence is electroid, if not electrical, we have evidence in 
the fact that electricity may be made to perform the office of the ner- 
vous influence, not only in muscular action, but in secretion and di- 
gestion. But the author of the “ Physical theory” intimates that the 
mind which moves the arm resides in it, and impels mechanically and 
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directly, and inherently possesses this power over all the materials of 
the body, and over matter generally ; but that this motion is “ limited 
in its direction by the system of articulation, and by the specific ar- 
rangement of the muscles.” Just as “a door, however impelled, can 
only revolve on its hinges.” What use there is of the muscles, at all, 
in his system, it is difficult to conceive. Thus, the muscular flesh, 
which constitutes the greater part of the limb, seems but a dead 
weight, if mind either does or can act on bones and every other part 
with equal energy and facility. With regard to the actual mode of 
agency of the muscles, the author is singularly cautious, reserved, 
and obscure. But as in the direction of motion, at least, he seems to 
accord some kind of agency te them, we will suppose him to concede, 
that in voluntary motions, the bones move simply in consequence of 
muscular action. The theory, then, must be reduced to this; that 
the motive agency of mind is exerted directly upon the muscular 
fibre, where the mind, at least in part, resides. But at the very mo- 
ment that we are, by this charitable construction, about to vindicate 
the author’s consistency, and give the only exposition of his views, 
which can screen him from the charge of rejecting some of the most 
demonstrable facts in animal mechanics, we seem to be, and that, too, 
by the author himself, driven from the only ground on which we 
might, as his defenders, entertain the least hope of maintaining our- 
selves. He affirms that it is “an assumption altogether gratuitous, 
to say that the mind acts mechanically, only by exciting muscular irri- 
tability and the tension of fibres.” The argument is as follows: “ Our 
consciousness does not suggest any such belief; in rapidly and forci- 
bly moving the hand, in striking a blow, we know nothing of contract- 
ile fibres, or of muscles, or of a circuitous despatching of orders 
from the mind to the brain, and from the brain along the nervous cords 
to such and such muscles, as the case may demand. The mind is in 
the hand, and there it originates the motion; it is not, or not if our 
consciousness speak true, in the anatomical or physiological me- 
chanism.” 

For the anatomist and physiologist, such a conclusion needs no 
refutation. ‘The muscles of the arm are so arranged as inevitably to 
move the hand, provided they contract ; moreover, their contractions 
are actually and invariably observed to take place during these mo- 
tions, and to an extent corresponding with their extent, and with a 
force proportioned to the resistance to be overcome. We can have 
evidence of both, simply by grasping the arm during the action of 
the hand. The muscular masses are felt to ascend the arm, and the 
cords of the wrist to acquire a tension proportionate to the resistance 
—a tension which must assuredly be accompanied, even conceding 
that it is not cased, by a corresponding tension in the muscular 
fibres, to which it is attached. Indeed, this tension is obvious in the 
muscles themselves, as is evident not only from their hardness, but 
by any attempt to deflect them from their rectilinear direction. 

In the face of all these obvious facts, the new doctrine affirms that 
“the mind is in the hand, and there it originates the motion.” Had 
it been affirmed that the mind is in the arm, and there originates the 
motion of the hand, the proposition would have presented less me- 
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chanical absurdity, but not a particle more physiological truth. We 
have already alluded to this hypothesis, of a direct locomotive action 
of the mind on the component particles of the muscular fibres, as one 
possible modification of the author’s views ; one to which he seems, 
in some instances, ta have vaguely alluded, but in others plainly con- 
tradicted. With the exception of the later remarks, the above objec- 
tions apply to both views ; and as the author has often screened him- 
self from definite criticism, by a panoply of vagueness and inconsis- 
tency, or if the figure may be allowed, has sometimes hid behind this 
or that tree, or in this or that quagmire, our only resource is to en- 
compass the whole ground. 

He is willing to concede that “the brain is the seat and centre of 
all purely intellectual operations.” Voluntary motion is a function 
partly mental; why not, then, admit that the mental part has its seat 
in the brain? Any other view would require some distinctions 
equally ludicrous and absurd. For example; a resolution to start on 
a pedestrian excursion to-morrow, has its seat in the brain, but a re- 
solution to start in an instant resides in the legs! The commonly 
received theory, according to our author’s version, js this; that “ it 
is within the brain that the determination takes place to move the 
limbs in this or that direction, which determination, when formed, 
flows down the channel of the nerves.” Now this flowing of a deter- 
mination along a nerve, and the transmission of volition, on which the 
author so frequently speculates, are not for a moment to be admitted, 
though he seems never to have suspected the existence of the alter- 
native that motion might be caused by some organic impulse trans- 
mitted from particle to particle along a nerve, if it do not transmit g 
volition ; or by a current of galvanism, ar some other imponderable 
agent beside the mind, (or what is still more absurd, a determination 
which, like volition, is only an act of the mind) flowing along a nerve. 
He seems not to have noticed the absurdity of such expressions, but 
to have adopted them (if one was not an original coinage) from loose 
writers. 

There are but too many writers chargeable with a similar impro- 
priety of expression, and one which is both the cause and effect of 
vague and erronequs notions. A nerve never transmits either a sensa- 
tion or a volition. A volition is never transmitted from the brain; 
nor is a sensation ever transmitted to it. A volition being simply a 
certain act of the mind, the location of the mind and of the volition are 
inseparable ; if the mind reside in the brain, the volition is there, and 
can exist in no other locality. The project of transmitting a volition 
beyond the bounds of the mind, is as absurd as that of performing any 
motion of our limbs in Europe, while our entire bodies and souls are 
in America. Similar criticism is applicable to language frequently 
employed in relation to sensations. ‘This topic being less relevant to 
the present enquiry, can have here but a cursory notice. But as the 
errors are analogous, and seem to tend mutually to perpetuate each 
other, we remark that sensation is simply a certain affection of the 
mind, and in a strict sense can no more exist in the fingers, the ears, 
the retina, than in astone. A sensation is never transmitted from the 
retina along the optic nerve, If the optic nerve is destroyed, the sen- 
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sation is not felt, and we assuredly have not the slightest evidence of 
its existence. 

Shall a canal be provided to transmit what has no existence? The 
nerve is required, not for the transmission, but for the generation of 
the sensation ; in like manner, as the nerves of motion are required, 
not for the transmission of muscular action, but for its generation. In 
both cases, however, something is transmitted. It may be something 
analagous to magnetic or electrical induction—like the motion in a 
row of suspended magnets, or light insulated conductors, when a 
magnet or electrified body is brought near one extremity of the line ; 
the component particles of the nerve, or some fluid contained in its 
pores, being the bodies which are acted upon, and in their turn, act: 
on those beyond. It may be, that an actual transmission takes place 
of galvanic fluid, or some similar nervous fluid, through the whole 
nerve, considered as a mere conductor or channel of transmission. 
But without imposing any of those hypotheses, we may adopt a mode 
of expression equally consistent with them all, by naming that which 
is transmitted, an impression. If an action is produced at the outer 
extremity of a nerve, by an external body, or at the inner extremity 
by a volition, a similar action is transmitted through it, and it is the 
production of the incipient stage of this action, which we may call an 
impression. Now the author admits no such transmission, but con- 
tends that the special office of the brain in motion and sensation, is 
to supply the organs with a (galvanic ’) fluid, evenly and uninterrupt- 
edly. ‘This supposition of a constant influx into the muscles, is quite 
as hypothetical as the occasional influx. And why is the latter re- 
jected? Simply because it is not the subject of consciousness. But 
if we are unconscious of willing the motion of a muscle, it would 
seem a singularly illogical conclusion that it must be moved directly 
by the will. Ifa volition which we are conscious of making, to move 
the limb, do not (and it certainly does not) directly move the limb, but 
affects it (as it does) through the intervention of muscular actions 
which are not the objects of volition, it is evident, even a@ priori, 
that the muscular action itself may be the result af some intermediate 
agency. The principal argument of the author which remains, and 
the only one which it will be necessary to examine, is that which re- 
lates to the influence of the flexures, or net-works formed by the inter- 
lacing of different nerves. Our author places great stress on this, as 
an insurmountable obstacle to any distinct transmission of influence 
to particular muscles, and of course as presenting an insurmountable 
objection to the doctrine of such transmission. This notion of his, 
originates from a radical error in regard to the nature of these nervous 
connexions. He identifies them with the “ anastomoses” of arteries 
-~which, as the canals open into each other, produce a commingling 
of their contents. On the contrary, the union of the nervous trunks 
vr twigs in “ flexus,” is merely apparent. It is a mere juxtaposition 
of their coats, without any commingling or contact of their internal or 
nervous substance. They travel for a short distance in company, un- 
der the protection of a common exterior envelope, and then separate, 
without the slightest confusion of the proper nervous filaments. 

VOL. I.—-NO. V. 6 
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| THE MIGHT OF THE POET AND HIS REWARD. 
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‘Yyoa de depxopevorcty ev oppaciw ovdov aetdors 
Abvecwr Arrapec avOos tree Kopes, 
Hezpos LvpurvaAny rerpappevos.” 
ANTIPATER. 


“ Ho girl! fill me a goblet!” cried Anacreon ;” fill, till the amber 
tide creams o’er the jewelled brim. Come, my Corinthian! kiss the 
bowl! and make the sweetness of the nectar perfect, ere I quaff it,” 

The glorious old man sat at the head of the festal board. Over his 
whitening locks was placed a garland of half-blown and budding 
roses, on whose blushing petals the scented night dew sparkled. One 
arm of the poet upheld a goblet of rich old Chian, and the other en- 
circled the waist of a beautiful Corinthian, whose dark, voluptuous 
eye, the budding swell of the crimson lip, and the full, heaving bust, 
proclaimed her his own Evurypy e. 

The wine was brought; he held it up to her laughing mouth, and 
then crying, “ Evoe Bacchus!” drank it off. As he returned the gob- 
let to the slave, he caught the little citharon (or lyre) from her hand, 
and looking for inspiration from the eyes of the maiden, “ awoke the 


hy 


voice of song! 


I 


When I quaff the rich tide of Lyeus, my woes 
Are hushed by the wine-cup, and lulled to repose. 

Oh, why should we stray from earth’s scenes of delight, 
When we all must soon rest in eternity’s night ? 


If. 


As long as such nectar as this I possess ; 
As long as thine eyes, love, can sparkle to bless ; 
And thy lip to the murmurs of ecstacy move, 

I will pour my devotion to Bacchus and Love. 





III. 


Then bring me the wine-cup! and let me be crowned 
With flowers, till the zephyrs are fainting around ; 

And we'll drink, till the grief that existence discloses, 
Is drowned in the wine-cup and buried in roses. 








As the last notes of the melody died away, Eurypyle twisted a rose 
from her garland, and dipping it in a half emptied goblet, knelt before 
Anacreon, saying: “ Here is a gift that Bacchus hath breathed upon, 
and Venus hath blest and sent to thee.” 

“Sent!” cried the enraptured bard; “say rather, that, clad with 
all the powers of her love-compelling cestus, she hath brought it her- 
self!” and he caught both flowers and the taper-fingers that held it, 
and pressed them to his heart. 
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Anacreon had not tired of Eurypyle, although she had been his a 
whole long month. ‘To see how he won her, we must “ call back the 
shadowy past.” 


If. 


It was. the last day of the Dyonysia or feasts of Bacchus, and all 
the province had crowded to Athens, where the gay citizens were 
celebrating the orgies of the jolly god ; and if throwing heart and soul 
into the work was a mark of fervor and sincerity, never were these 
two qualities exhibited at Athens in so perfect a state of luxuriance, 
as on the last day of the Dyonysia. The city was crowded with 
strangers. ‘The tyrant Pisistratus had thrown open to the public his 
beautiful and extensive gardens ; his galleries of paintings, where the 
works of Apelles of Cos, and of old Pretogenes of Rhodes were placed 
with the productions of many, below these two indeed, but well wor- 
thy the immortality that some of them have obtained. Then came 
the hall of statuary, where all of excellence in that art throughout At- 
tica, was gathered. There was the Apollo, and the Venus Ourania 
of Phidias, and the no less celebrated “dancing girls” of Praxiteles, 
with a host of others, from hands of less note and merit. And lastly, 
the Theatre, where many lounged all day to secure good seats, before 
the rush was made to see the new tragedy that Thespis had promised 
them that night. 

These amusements occupied the attention of many, but thousands 
flocked to gaze at or to join the grand Bacchic Processions, 

Night closed upon a wildly joyous city, and the first smile of the 
stars was the signal for Merriment, who throughout the day had been 
crazy, now run perfectly mad. A blast of trumpets from the forum, 
announced that the procession had begun its march. With all the 
wild frenzy, so often told and sung of, by the poet and historian, of 
their beautiful land, did the youth and maidens, and many of the old 
men and children of Athens, lend their assistance in the orgies of the 
** God of the Vine.” The house-tops were covered with spectators, 
holding torches and gaily painted lanterns, to give light to the perform- 
ers, and showering down upon them perfumes and flowers; while in 
every square and temple-porch bands of beautiful girls, with censers 
and thyrsi, would join the merry troop. 

In one of the public squares, unnoticed ’mid the crowd, leaning 
against an ivy-covered altar stood the poet Simonides, remarking gai- 
ly on the Bacchanals as they passed. He was not alone. At his 
side stood one, whose appearance would have answered for Silenus, 
save that the face of the mortal was full of poetry and soul, and his 
form was not clumsy, like that of the good-humored but stupid old 
demi-god. He leaned upon his thyrsus, (a long wand, covered with 
ivy and the leaves and tendrils of the grape.) Many a winter had 
passed over him, and each, as it looked into his handsome face, smil- 
ed on it, and passed it by uninjured, only stopping to cast a handful 
of the purest snow upon his luxuriant tresses, until they became 
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white and silvery as itself. The spirit of that snow had watched 
Care, as he had made one or two wrinkles on the brow and cheek ; 
but when he placed his despoiling hand upon the head, it had seized 
him in the act of sacrilege, and frozen him forever. Over these whi- 
tened hairs, was a wreath of roses and vine-leaves, with the small 
scarlet ivy-berry relieving the “ rose and green.” His features were 
purely Grecian; his mouth was small, although the lips were as vo- 
luptuously full as a woman’s, and covered the perfect teeth of youth ; 
his eye was full, dark, and in its light the wild joy of merry life and 
the soft melancholy of poesy struggled for ascendance. His voice 
had the tone which we associate with the sound of a silver trumpet. 

* Mark,” said he, “ my Simonides! yon wild looking pair who lead 
the procession, with the long, rough-haired goat skins, drawn over 
their well formed limbs. See! how each twines his thyrsus with 
his neighbor’s, until the strong tendrils are all broken, and now their 
rods are bare, and the vine falls twisting with their garlands— 
see! those tov are broken, and blinded alike by their roses and by 
wine, they shout and reel along—they stumble—ah, ha! by the 
Gemini! away they roll, kicking and screaming, into the under- 
ground shop of Glaucus the cast-maker!” and as this mishap befel 
the two satyr-like leaders, the old man laughed most joyously. “ In- 
deed, my Anacreon!” cried Simonides, laughingly, “thou art a very 
son of Comus! but such a scene as that, marked by thy joyous merri- 
ment, might well draw a laugh, even from dark-browed Pluto!” But 
let us watch the procession. 

On came the joyous troop, with laughter and merry shouting echo- 
ing on all sides. First appeared a band of gaily dressed Bacchanals, 
crowned with ivy and poplar, attended by the music of pipe and flute, 
and waving the all-pervading thyrsus ; their long, dark. tresses were 
dishevelled and floating upon the wind; their dark eyes were flash- 
ing back the torch-light; their rosebud lips were half opened with 
delight, and their beautiful classic faces were full of the wild enthusi- 
asm of the festival. 

Then came a troop of young men, fantastically dressed in fawn 
and goat-skins, and bearing long poles with ludicrous figures attached 
to them. These were followed by a band of maidens, taken from the 
noblest families of Athens, who came dancing along, bearing the sa- 
cred baskets, containing the offerings for the jolly god. These re- 
sponded to the voices of the preceding band, and the deep tones of 
the males joined in the chorus, at the end of each stanza. Thus they 
sang: 


SONG OF THE BACCHANALS. 





Hurrah! hurrah! for the jocund god, 
Who hath opened his glowing portals, 
And come from his sapphire-built abode, 
To frolic awhile with mortals ! 

Hurrah for wine! ’mid glorious deeds, 
The grape’s is the best of any ; 

For it, like a patriot soldier, bleeds 
Alone, for the good of many. 
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CHORUS. 


Then if care, to-day, our bliss derides, 
Or his wrinkled brow exposes, 

We'll drown the dog in the goblet’s tides, 
And bury his body in roses. 


ul. 


Come fill the bow]! till the senses swim, 
To the verge of frenzy’s portals ; 

And the gods arise from the goblet’s brim, 
To envy the bliss of mortals. 

Oh laughing Love, with his torch of flame 
Will spring from the magic potion ; 

And come, as his mother Venus came, 
From the depths of a ruby ocean. 


CHORUS. 


But ah! if care starts up at his side, 

Or his wrinkled brow ex ; 

We'll drown the dog in the mantling tide, 
And bury his body in roses. 


Those who bore the offerings swept by. An exclamation of de- 
light broke from Anacreon’s lips, as their leader, a beautiful girl of 
about seventéen, lent her voice to swell the chorus of the Bacchanal 
song. 

It was one of those swelling voices, scarce heard at first, but ga- 
thering fulness as it uttered, and stealing on the ear in fitful music 
like the deep tones of a flute, heard during the pauses of the wind. 

“Oh! Venus! my Simonides!” cried the excited bard, “ dids’t 
thou ever hear ought so heavenly? Oh! I would give up all the anti- 
cipated pleasure of listening to the sphere music of after life, so that 
1 might listen to the melody of that maiden’s voice on earth. Mark 
her now! as flushed by the excitement of the festival, she waves the 
thyrsus! See! how flowers are strewn in her path, and yield their 
fragrant life-blood to the press of her footstep. I would be happy, 
like them, to die at her feet; my last sigh breathing a silent gratitude 
for so dear a death. Is she not beautiful ?” 

“And is she not fragile as beautiful ?” asked the graver poet. “ Her 
charms are like the Iris hues. They render earth beautiful, but they 
fade away almost before we can cry ‘how lovely!’ Remember! that 
the most prominent object at the banquet-table, is the image of Death 
the destroyer !” 

“But I,” replied Anacreon, “ have ever seen in that figure only a re- 
minder of the shortness of life, and the consequent necessity of enjoy- 
ing it while it lasts. Know you not that I have sung to silence the 
croaking of those old women, who would have me make earth an al- 
tar, whereon to offer up to heaven a succession of groanings and com- 
plaint? Those whose minds are like the Cave of Trophonius, drink- 
ing in all merriment and pleasure, and emitting nothing save gloom 
and stupid gravity!” ‘A most spider-like use of the flowers of life !” 
laughed Simonides ; “ but, as the procession has passed, let us wend 
homewards! and you shall repeat your convincing verses as we go! 
We must prepare for the feast of the gardens.” 
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ITT. 


The room was small, but beautiful. The floor was a mosaic of the 
shaded Egyptian marbles, and covered, in one or two spots, with folds 
of rich Persian carpet. The crimson tapestry that hung round the 
walls, gave to the apartment the hte of a continual sunset, and lent a 
blush to the statue of Venus Ourania, that stood just where the min- 
gling of sun and shade threw a dreamy light around it. Drawn near 
the window, was a small, exquisitely chased silver table, on which 
stood a vase of white porcelain, filled with roses. 

T'wo maidens sat near it; one busied in untwisting the gold wire 
from a lute string, and the other industriously watching the progress.* 
The former was a specimen of Greek beauty inits perfection. A face, 
perfectly oval in shape and regular in features; whose expression in 
repose was superbly haughty; in action, ever varying, and obeying 
every dictate of the warm heart within: dark luxuriant tresses fell 
from the high proud brow, in careless but beautiful confusion. And 
from beneath that brow flashed an eye, dark as midnight, and full of 
dreamy passion ; such an eye as comes to a poet’s dream, 


‘“'To put the senses’ curtain back, 
And on the wakeful soul look in.” 


A mouth small, with the lips chiselled, perfect as a statue’s, and 
richly tinted with the warm rose-dye. A figure, tall and rounded, 
half-Hebe, half-Thetis; and a bust to be dreamed of—trising with 
the warm breath inhaled, and sinking as the happy air reluctantly left 
it again—swelling and subsiding like a gentle wave, with a languid 
deliciousness that would drive a poet crazy. And over all this breathed 
the spell of intellect, high, spiritual and passionate. Eurypyle was 
very beautiful. Her companion was much less beautiful, and about a 
year younger than the Teian’s love. 

The elder spoke, and her voice was music : “ Think you that it was 
indeed Anacreon ? him whose songs have turned the tyrant Pisistratus 
from his worst purposes, who hath made the court a home for the 
muses and graces to meet in and adorn? And did he mark me at the 
Dyonysia? or was it but a passing glance bestowed on me as the 
leader of the canéferoi?”+ ‘1 saw him, and marked him well, as he 
leaned against the altar like a god at his own shrine, the flowers twi- 
ning in his hair, and his dark eye beaming gloriously on the festai 
actors.” ‘‘ But did he notice me, my Cleia?” “ Yes,” answered the 
young maiden, “ he gazed at you with lips parted with pleasure—what 
lips he has !—and when we passed, | turned and saw him looking 
after you as if you had carried off his soul.” 

Her bosom swelled fitfully as Eurypyle replied, “Oh! I have longed 
to be a poet’s bride ; to receive that love which mingles a half-wor- 








* That the mention of the metallic string is not an anachronism, we refer to 
Anacreon’s “ Xpvéais Xopdacc.” The “ Xopdny XpvoenBdadnv’’of Musaeus—and the 
“ fidibus aureis” of Ovid and Horace. 


+ Offering bearers. 
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ship with all the luxurious passion of earth ; to gain that feeling which 
his song describes, and find that song exciting fervor to the utmost. | 
would have that mingling of soul, that perfectness of bliss, which the 
poet’s dreams have taught him to form so well. Oh Anacreon! | 
could love thee, as woman loves, with soul and senses blended! J 
would, my Cleia! rather be his bride, than reign the sultana of Per- 
sia’s million blisses.” 

“ You were formed for a poet’s love, Eurypyle !” cried Cleia. “You 
are beautiful enough to be admired, without envy, even by your own 
sex: as for men, they all bow to yourshrine. You have won the love 
of Pisistratus 4 

“The love!” interrupted the beautiful Greek, her bosom heaving 
and her lipcurling in scorn. “ Aye! that dove which is born of desire 
and dies of success. That love which he bestows upon any slave 
who has aught of beauty, be her birth-place Persia or Greece, moun- 
tain-guarded Circassia or luxurious India. His love! I am in his 
power; but I am an Ionian! ‘The hand of a Greek girl* slew one 
tyrant! I have a dagger ready for my heart rather than yield me to 
the will of another.” 

“He is notto blame in loving you!” spoke the younger maiden, 
“none with hearts can resist that. But, tell me! are you going to 
the Feast of the Gardens to-night? All Athens will be there; and, 
surely, among them, pleasure-loving, beauty-worshipping Anacreon !” 

“| may go.” 

“Nay! you must; or I stay: and J have set my heart upon going. 
But come, pneuma mia,} sing for me ! here is your lute. Sing! sing !” 

Eurypyle took the lute, and, kissing the brow of her friend, sang— 


I 


Oh, I would be a Poet's bride! 
By his enamored tongue, 
And wild harp, to be deified, 
His muse of passionate song. 
To feel, at every exquisite strain, 
My wondering heart beat high and free, 
Whene’er he struck some golden vein, 
In the rich mine of Poesy. 
*Tis this to be a poet’s bride, 
Above the wondering throng, 
By the wild harp to be deified, 
His muse of passionate ‘song. 


Il. 


Had Daphne, ere to death she trod, 
But known that she would wreathe 
The forehead of the minstrel-god, 
She would have welcomed death. 
And, oh! e’en now, supremely blest, 
She’d deem her fate, could she but know 
How great a boon it is, to rest, 
Immortal, on a poet’s brow. 





* Euphrasia—an anachronism. 
+ A Greek epithet of endearment, signifying “‘ my soul.” 
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Then let me be a poet's bride ! 
By his enamored tongue, 
And wild harp to be deified, 
His muse of passionate song ! 





IV. 


“Oh! Pisistratus! if I speak not truth, condemn me to the torture. 
By the Styx! I myself saw them !” 

“ Nay then, by the Gods! they shall rue it. I will torture the pre- 
sumptuous dog, till he howl again! and the slave—but hark! hie thee 
to Thersandro, and bid him attend me with a guard, instantly ; he will 
find me beside the Psyche, in the eastern corner of the garden. 


99 


Away ! 





Vv. 


It was the garden feast; the last scene of the wild Bacchic festi- 
val; and a worthy close of its gayeties. The superb gardens of 
Athens were thrown open to all the inhabitants of the city; and the 
gayer parts were thronged with the festal guests. From amid the ripe 
fruits of the peach, nectarine, and Persian pear, and the clusters of the 
white and early purple grape, a thousand colored lamps shed a rain- 
bow light upon the scene. The voluptuous statuary of old Greece 
was dispersed about the garden; and the marble Loves, Dians, Ve- 
nuses, and the rest of the Pantheon, had their heads, quivers, and 
bows, wreathed with fresh flowers. 

There, a group of young men moved proudly in the Pyrrhic dance ; 
there, the soft and impassioned measures of Ionia found gallant and 
lovely votaries ; and bands of hidden musicians played ever and anon 
for the dancers, Many a foreign bard sang gaily, in the light of the 
lamps ; and around the gardens, many a wild harp arrested the wan- 
dering breeze, and turned it into exquisite melody. Fragrance rose 
up from the flowers, and was shaken from the tresses of the feasters. 
Tables, loaded with delicate viands and the rich wines of the Islands, 
were set out under the tall trees. Many a couple were seen lounging 
by some fountain’s brim, braiding flowers upon each other’s brow, or, 
with wreathing arms, straying off, amid the quiet shades of the more 
retired part of the garden. 

In a deep grove, far away from the festive din, Anacreon knelt to 
Eurypyle. He had just folded her to his bosom: now, he sued for 
pardon ; but with his arms still twined about her waist. 

“T would, my Venus! that you would forgive this first offence! 
Nay! not coldly! but with such a smile as shall tempt me to re- 

eat it.” 
. She placed her white hands on his shoulders, and looked down into 
his eyes. The pressure of his arms grew closer; her blushing face 
drew nearer and near his, till as he murmured “ Eurypyle! my own 
exquisite Eurypyle!” she wound her arms about his neck, and sunk 
upon his bosom—“ I love thee! I love thee !” 
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When they raised their eyes, Pisistratus stood beside them. 

“Dog!” he muttered, hoarsely. 

The poet sprang to his feet, but still encircling the maiden’s waist. 
He raised his haughty eyes, and fixed them upon those of the mon- 
arch—* Dog! proud King! why what wert thou, and thy royal lin- 
eage, but for such as] am? If the song of the poet gave not immor- 
‘tality to his name,what were a crowned king more than a rag-covered 
beggar? The very gold and purple of thine insignia must crumble 
‘and wear away: the ivory throne thou sittest upon, must tarnish and 
fallto dust. Nay, the life-like paintings of Apelles, and the almost 
‘breathing statues of Phidias, must sink beneath the touch of time. 
Where then can the beauty and nobleness of earth be preserved,when 
‘even the canvass and the heart of the marble rock avail not? In the 
eternal verse of the poet! That which hath kept green the memories 
‘of Achilles and Briseis, Agamemnon, Iphigenia, and the golden 
haired Helen, will yet, and forever, prove the only wave on which 
worth and loveliness can float down to eternity !” 

“Tis a good speech,” said the tyrant, “and should be rewarded. 
To the dungeon with both !” 

So the myrmidons led off the maiden and her lover. 

One burning glance she fixed upon the tyrant, till he quailed be- 
meath its wild haughtiness. 

He had sought her love vainly ; and this interview did not brighten 
his prospects in the least. 


VI. 


Inlaid with gems, and arabesqued with gold, the ivory throne of 
Pisistratus was worth a king’s ransom. 

Its master, with clouded brow, sat uponit. Tyrian purple covered 
him ; a beautifully wrought, slight crown was upon his head, and his 
right hand held a small golden rod, with a coiled serpent chased upon 
its top. The Athenian nobles, richly dight, stood round, but none 
dared address the monarch, or even speak to his neighbor. 

At the foot of the dais upon which the throne was placed, stood a 
gigantic Ethiopian, leaning upon a huge sabre, covered with rust spots 
save along the line of the newly-set edge. At his feet was a netted 
sack, meant to receive the bodies of those whom, in the exercise of 
his agreeable function, he deprived of their heads. 

A curtain, in one corner of the chamber, fell from the ceiling to the 
floor ; and many a pitying and anxious glance was cast towards its 
motionless folds. 

The tyrant clapped his hands, and the curtain was drawn aside. 
Anacreon and Eurypyle stepped forth and approached the throne. 
‘The tyrant’s mockery had wreathed his victims with flowers; and 
‘bound their necks with the same silken cord. 

They were pale and haggard ;.and Eurypyle’s eyes had the traces 
«of many tears. As they knelt before the throne, Pisistratus looked at 
them. 
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“ Sue ye not for mercy?” he asked: but the proud Greeks gave no 
reply. They knew his usual answer to suits for merey—— 

“ Well then, take your reward! You have crossed the path of your 
King, thwarted his schemes, insulted his high station, despised his 
mercy, scorned and braved his power. New, receive what ye have 
‘won!. Slave! to your work! and perform it quickly !” 

The negro swung his huge sword above his head; the victims 
lowered their necks for the blow, and down itcame. The nobles and 
eourtiers closed their eyes instinctively, and shuddered with horror. 
When they re-opened them, they saw that the sword had well done 
its work, and severed forever—the knot of the silken cord. 


“THe MIGHT OF THE Port, AND HIS RewarpD!” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crowpep as we are into the smallest possible space, we are compelled to post- 
pone our “ Literary Notices,” and “ Editors’ Table,’ until the next issue. Among 
these are, notices of Sir E. L. Bulwers’ new Novel, “ Night and Morning ;” Hale’s 
“ History of the United States ;” Irvings “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith ;’ Rev. G. W. 
Bethune’s lecture on “ Athens in the time of Pericles ;’ Chancellor Frelinghuysen on 
“* The Constitution, in connection with its Early History,” &c. &e...... Among 
other compliments of our cotemporaries, (which, by the way, we are not given to 
republishing, however flattering,) we have noticed that our name has been appro- 
priated with a “‘ perfect looseness,” in various sections of the country. Now, we 
are not disposed to quarrel with these complimentary appropriations, nor do we 
suppose that the persons concerned make them with any very definite intention of 
iafringement—nevertheless, it is an infringement of the great law of copyright and 
property, whether laid down in the statutes of the United States, or not. We have 
not seen any of these publications, and know them only by “report.” We hope 
they do credit to the name which they have borrowed, which is really very, very beau- 
tiful—in our opinion Of the value of the articles in the present number, 
we say little, leaving the reader to hisown judgment. It will be perceived that the 
searching analysis and review of the doctrines promulgated in “ Tayler’s Physical 
Theory of Another Life,” is unfinished. We hope that our esteemed correspondent 
—the reviewer—will enable us to give the remainder soon. The second part of the 
“ Study of the Heavens,” we consider as fully equal to the first, which a most re- 
spected weekly journal—not alone in its commendation—has pronounced “a gem, 
forany monthly.” Among the articles received too late for present attention, are— 
‘“« Immortality,” by “ V. ;” “A Dream,” “ C. T. ;” “ The Haunted House of Athens : 
A Veritable Ghost-Story ;” “ The Fall of the Mountain Oak ;” “ Carolina ;" “ Spirit 
of Poesy ;” &¢. &¢ The “ Sonnet,” will appear in the next number: we 
hope that the author will favor us with farther contributions. The spirited trans- 
lation of Tibullus’ “ Divitias alius fulvo sth congerat auro,” is on file 
ral errors have crept into the pages of the magazine, in spite of the efforts of a most 
vigilant proof-reader ; particularly in the article on “‘ German Literature.” Our 
readers will readily supply the eorrections in most cases. In the “ Greck Iambics,” 
one or two accents and “‘io¢as-subscript,”” (our Greek readers will understand us} 
are omitted through want of the proper type. However, the scholar will immed+ 
ately correct without difficulty More anon! Vale! , 
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